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Mr. Gerald Whitburn, Secretary 
Depaitment of Health and Social Services 
1 West Wilson Street 
Madison, Wisconsin S3703 

Dear Secretary Whitburn: 

We have completed a process evaluation of case management services offered to Leamfare program 
participants during the 1992-93 school year in ten counties, as required by the Interagency Agreement 
between the Legislative Audit Bureau and the Department of Health and Social Services and by the 
terms and conditions of the federal waiver authorizing the Leamfare program. 

We found that overall, only an estimated 14.1 percent of teenagers in their counties’ target populations 
because of their attendance proUems chose to work with case managers to identify the reasons for their 
poor school attendance so that supportive services could be provided. Many potential clients are 
believed to refuse service offers b^ause they are receiving similar services or do not want assistance. 
While we found examples of diligent efforts to provide case management services, these tended to be 
exceptions to the proc^ures used in most counties. Improvements are needed in efforts to encourage 
teenagers and their families to accept case management services; the quality of case management 
assessments of family problems and service needs; coojreration among case managers, providers of other 
services, and schools; and case monitoring to ensure service is delivered and addresses the teenagers’ 
attendance problems. 

While the initial design of the program allowed counties to develop their own methods for providing 
case management services, we found that most have not done so systematically. If effective services 
arc to be provided, we believe case managers need more specific written guidance from the Department. 
The Department responded to this need by creating a Learrrfcwe Case Management Manual to be 
provided to counties early in 1994. The Department will need to review county efforts to strengthen 
case management services, and to require modifications to 1995 county case management plans if 
improvements are not made. 

Wc appreciate the courtesy and cooperation we received from department and county staff and the 
various contract agencies working with counties to deliver case management services. We have 
included a profile of each county wc reviewed in Appendices VII through XVI. 



Sincerely, 




Stale Auditor 
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SUMMARY 



Wisconsin’s Leamfare program requires 13- to 19-year-old recipients of Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDQ to maintain good school attendance or risk 
losing a poition of their families’ grants. The program offers those who have 
attendance proUems the opportunity to woik with case managers to identify the causes 
of their poor attendance, as well as services such as child day care, transportation, and 
alternative education programs to assist them and their families in solving attendance 
problems. 

Under the tenns of the waiver of federal regulations that allows Wisconsin to operate 
the Leamfare program, the Department of Health and Social Services must contract 
with an independent evaluation agency to describe the process for providing case 
management services. The goals of tWs process study arc; 

• describing the procedures for implementing services and the types of servicer 
available to Leamfare participants, 

• identifying any barriers that limit access to services, and 

• suggesting changes to the program that will remove these barriers. 

The Department entered into an agreement with the Legislative Audit Bureau to 
complete this study. 

We reviewed the case management process in the ten counties that received 
supplemental state and federal funding to provide services for the past three years. A 
total of $2,169,260 in state, federal, and local funds has been made avaUable in 
Brown, Dane, Douglas, Eau Claire, Kenosha, Milwaukee, Racine, Rock, Sheboygan, 
and Winnebago counties in 1993 to provide case management services. During the 
1992-93 school year, poor attendance made more than 4,700 teenagers in these ten 
counties a priority for receiving case management services. 

We examined these counties’ processes for providing case management during the 
1992-93 school year. Case management services are offered to all Leamfare teenagers 
who had ten or more unexcused absences in a semester and, therefore, become subject 
to monthly monitoring to ensure they have no more than two unexcused absences in a 
subsequent month. Three or more unexcused absences would result in a sanction for 
these teenagers unless they demonstrate a good cause for being exempt from the 
Leamfare attendance requirement The average age of teenagers with reported 
attendance problems during our study period was 15.8 to 16.7 years, depending on the 
county; more than half of the teenagers were female, and 15.3 to 40.6 percent were 
heads of their own households. 
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Ui^er a June 1992 stipulation agreement between the Department and Legal Action of 
Wisconsin, which represented Leamfare participants in a class-action lawsuit, any 
family threatened with a Leamfare sanction must be given adequate opportunity to: 

• contest and correct any inaccurate attendance reports, 

• establish die existence of circumstances that may release it from Leamfare 
attendance requirements, and 

• be informed of the requirements of the Leamfare program and the actions 
required of the family to restore the full amount of the AFDC grant. 

County implementation of the presanction procedures established to meet these 
requirements was reviewed jointly by the Department and Legal Action of Wisconsin 
between late 1992 and September 1^3. A number of problems were identified, 
mostly in documenting that required procedures had been followed. Counties 
subsequently prepared corrective action plans, and improvements have been made. 
However, the time devoted to the procedures themselves, and to their improvement, 
appears to be one of the reasons counties have had limited success in providing case 
management services following presanction reviews. 

The steps in the case management process include: 

• offering case management services to teenagers with attendance problems; 

• woildng with those who respond, and their families, to assess the reasons for 
poor attendance; 

• developing a service plan to identify social services and educational resources 
to assist with attendance problems; 

• ' referral to needed services; and 

• monitoring to ensure services are provided and effective. 

Standardized forms mailed to all teenagers with attendance problems include offers of 
case management prescribed in the stipulation agreement, but these offers rarely result 
in a response. They are difficult to understand, or peitiaps lost among many other 
communications that AFDC recipients receive. 

Eight of the ten counties we reviewed made additional, individualized offers of case 
management through letters, telephone calls, and in some cases home visits, although 
both the number and the quality of these efforts vary among counties and case 
managers. Response to these offers, as evidenced by the number of assessments 
completed for teenagers to whom offers were made, ranged from no response in 
Eau Gaire County to 34 percent in Kenosha County. We estimated that in the ten 
counties, 14.1 percent of teenagers for whom case management offers were defined as 
a priority actually responded to an offer and received an assessment 

Among the reasons clients refuse services may be the fact that some potential clients 
arc already receiving services through other programs or have received services in the 



past that failed to meet their needs. For example, of the 59 AFEKT teenagers in our 
Sheboygan County sample who were reported to have poor attendance for Leamfarc 
purposes, 29, or 49.2 percent, were already receiving social services, mostly truancy- 
related, by the time an attendance problem was identified for Leamfare purposes. 

Other reasons cited by county staff and clients for the low response rate to offers of 
case management services include: 

• limited or ineffective efforts on the part of some, but not all, counties; 

• the attitude of teenagers who are so dissatisfied or discouraged with school 
that they refuse to consider returning regardless of the effect on the AFE)C 
grant; 

• a lack of understanding among AFDC teenagers and families that Leamfare 
ties school attendance to the amount of a grant; and 

• the amount of time that el^ses between the be ginning of poor attendance and 
the imposition of a sanction, which can be sev.iral months and delays action to 
assist with attendance problems. 

When clients requested case management services, nearly all counties consistently and 
promptly initiated the assessment process. The most thorough assessments of 
problems confronting Leamfare teenagers and their families, and of the services 
needed to address them, were those completed by staff in Kenosha and Sheboygan 
counties. Case managers in both of these counties conduct comprehensive interviews 
with the teenagers and their families, usually in their homes. In Kenosha County, 
assessments appear to have benefited from a well-developed network of service 
agencies, which allowed effective consultation and refert^. Sheboygan County’s case 
manager routinely checks potential clients’ records of previous and ongoing social 
services before performing an assessment. Truant Leamfare teenagers in Eau Qaire 
County had also received thorough assessments in conjunction with court-ordered 
services, but no assessments were performed in that county solely as a result of the 
Leamfare program. 

While some thorough assessments were completed in some other counties, 
assessments elsewhere could be improved by ensuring: 

• the family, as well as the teenager, is always involved in the assessment 
process; 

• the a.ssessment includes consultation with school officials to determine what 
steps arc needed to return the teenager to the classroom or to an alternative 
education program; 

• needed consultation with other professionals, such a.s family counseling, s 
identified; and 

• all identified needs are documented so that as turnover occurs among case 
managers, a family’s progress can still be monitored. 



The quality of the service plans developed from the assessments was directly related to 
the quality of the assessments. In fact, o.nly five counties had service plans that 
consistently identified specific goals and service providers: Brown, Kenosha, 
Milwaukee, Racine, and Sheboygan. Among these, some service plans were limited in 
scope, often because the assessments had involved the family exclusively, so that only 
the family's perceptions of its needs were addressed, or because the case manager had 
considered only those services offered by the service agency for which he or she 
worked, which had been contracted by the county to provide case management 
services. Some services not identified in the service plans were provided to teenagers, 
notably child care and transpoitadon, because these are automatically available to 
Leamfare participants who request them. 

Among the five counties that created substantive service plans for their Leamfare case 
management clients, we observed only one. Sheboygan, in which the required referrals 
for services were consistently made in an eftective manner, and in which routine 
follow-up with regard to the clients' progress occurred consistently throughout the 
study period. Proper referrals and follow-up were also apparent in both Brown and 
Kenosha counties at certain times of the year but were at other times less than 
satisfactory. 

Apart from weaknesses in county methods of providing case management services and 
the lack of client cooperation, we identified two major barriers to effective delivery of 
case management services. First, in most counties, efforts to coordinate Leamfare 
services with the schools are inadequate. Schools are responsible for enforcing 
habitual traancy laws, which require them to address students' attendance proUems by 
providing services similar to those provided through Leamfare case management 
Since all Leamfare participants who are subject to monthly monitoring or sanction 
have already become habitual truants, Leamfare case managers should contact schools 
during the assessment process to determine what efforts have already been made; in 
most counties, however, diey do not The rarity with which school officials rqrpear to 
be involved in Leamfare case management assessments and service planning must be 
cohsidered unacceptable. 

Second, we found that case managers have received inadequate guidance in defining 
sound case management practices. The Department allowed counties to develop their 
own methods for providing case management services so that counties would have the 
flexibility to create systems most suited to local needs. Because of the varying 
degrees to which other traancy-related programs had been developed among the 
counties, this was probably an appropriate initial strategy. However, most counties did 
not assume responsibility for developing the methods to be used to provide case 
management, or the goals to be achieved. 

During the course of this study, the Department developed its Learnfare Case 
Management Manual, a draft of which was distributed to counties in December 1993. 
The manual provides needed guidance in how to carry out effective offers, 
assessments, and service plans. While this manual will clarify expectations of case 
managers, we believe the Depanment will need to increase oversight of county case 
management efforts to ensure effective services are provided. We recommend the 
Department of Health and Social Services, beginning in June 1994, review county 
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efforts to improve case manaeement as a result of this report and that it require 
modifications to 1995 county case mananement plans if improvements are not made . 



INTRODUCTION 



The Leamfare program is a feature of Wisconsin’s Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDQ program intended to motivate school attendance in order to reduce 
long-term dependency on public assistance. The program has two methods of doing 
this. The first is a flnancial penalty, or sanction, for excessive unexcused absences, 
which is created by removing a truant teenager from the family’s grant for each month 
in which attendance is less than required. The second is case management, the subject 
of this report. 

To assist in the prevention or correction of attendance problems, teenagers subject to 
Leamfare, and their families, are offered case management services that include 
assessment of the causes of the attendance problem and referral to supportive services, 
such as day care and transportation. Case management services were not a feature of 
the Leamfare program when it was instituted in 1988. In June 1990, however, the 
federal Department of Health and Human Services required that such services be 
available to Leamfare participants as a condition of the waiver of federal regulations 
authorizing operation of the Leamfare program. State and federal ftmding for the 
provision of these services, provided to the Department of Health and Social Services 
for allocation to the counoes, began in fiscal year (FY) 1990-91. 

This report describes case management in ten counties that received additional funding 
to provide case management services in 1991, 1992, and 1993 because they had 35 or 
more AFDC teenagers with reported attendance problems in at least one month of each 
of these years. During the 1992-93 school year, 8,262 teenage AFDC recipients in 
Brown, Dane, Douglas, Eau Claire, Kenosha, Milwaukee, Racine, Rock, Sheboygan, 
and Winnebago counties were repotted to have less than adequate attendance, and 
therefore to be potential subjects for the counties’ case management services. They 
represent 87 percent of estimated Leamfare recipients with attendance problems 
statewide. 

When case management services were added to the Leamfare program, counties were 
given authority to develop their own methods of service delivery, whether by county 
staff or through private social services agencies, so that their differing practices could 
be taken into account. This evaluation, which is required by the terms of the federal 
waiver and conducted under an interagency agreement between the Department and the 
Legislative Audit Bureau, was undertaken to review the case management process and 
the characteristics of the population being served in each of ten counties. Our 
principle purpo.ses were to: 

• describe the provision of case management services in selected counties, 
including implementation procedures and types of services available to 
Leamfare participanLs; 



• assess the extent to which barriers exist that limit access to case management 
or other support services; and 

• identify potential changes at the state or county level to remove access barriers 
or improve implementation of case management services. 

The methods we used arc detailed in Appendix I. 



Wisconsin’s Learnfare Program 

Teenagers receiving AfDC who are between the ages of 13 and 19, have not yet 
completed high school or its equivalent, and live with their parents or other responsible 
relatives or are parents themselves are required to attend school as a condition of 
receiving AFDC benefits. Those who have a good cause for not attending school may 
be temporarily excused from Leamfare’s attendance requirements. A teenager will be 
excused for good cause if he or she: 

• is caring for his or her own newborn less than 45 days old; 

• is caring for his or her own infant less than 90 days old when the school has 
no on-site day care or home instruction program, or in compliance with a 
doctor’s orders; 

• needs child care, which is not available at affordable costs or within reasonable 
travel time; 

• is exempt from compulsory attendance for religious reasons; 

• has been expelled from his or her original school, and no other is available or 
willing to accept the teenager, 

• faces any other circumstances prohibiting school attendance that are beyond 
his or her control. 

Attendance monitoring and sanctioning an AIDC grant are, for most Learnfare 
families, procedures that requite several steps over time. Every teenager required to 
participate in the Learnfare program has his or her school attendance reviewed once 
every six months by the AFDC economic support specialist assigned to the family’s 
case. If a teenager was absent from school without an excuse for ten or more days in 
the previous semester, his or her family is notified that attendance will be monitored 
each month. The notification form includes information on the availability of case 
management services and instructions on how to request such services (see 
Appendix II). 

If a teenager whose attendance is monitored monthly is absent without an excuse for 
three or more full days in one month, the family’s AFDC grant can be reduced in a 
subsequent montli. This reduction, or sanction, effectively removes the truant teenager 
from the grant for one month. The amount of the reduction depends upon the number 
of people in the family, but it ranges from $60 to $190 and is partially offset by an 
increase in food stamps. Before a grant can be reduced, tlie family receives a 






"presanction notice" (Appendix HI), which includes the information upon which the 
decision to sanction is being considered and instructions on how the family can 
question or contest the impending sanction. This presanction process, which includes 
verincaiion of the reported attendance data for all students of Milwaukee Public 
Schools and for cases elsewhere in which the family questions the data, is intended to 
ensure due process and the accuracy and appropriateness of sanctions. Presanction 
notices also include an offer of case management services. 

In addition, any teenager who ceases to attend school or who is not enrolled in school 
is subject to sanction as a dropout, without previous monthly attendance monitoring. 
Teenagers who can establish a good cause for not attending school will not be 
sanctioned. 

AFEHT teenagers who are not exempt from Leamfare, therefore, are designated at all 
times as having one of four statuses: 

• students with no reported attendance problems are considered in good 
standing; 

• those whose prior-semester attendance was inadequate are subject to monthly 
monitoring; 

• Uivjse whose most recently monitored monthly attendance was inadequate, 
those who have dropped out of school, and those who refuse to allow schools 
to provide attendance information to the Leamfare program are sanctioned; 
and 

• those with an acceptable reason for not attending school are granted good 
cause release from Leamfare requirements. 

Case Management Services 

In the federal waiver defining Leamfare requirements, and in policy memoranda from 
the Depaitment to county administrators, three components have been identified as part 
of Lea^are case management. In addition to presanction activities, case management 
assistance for Leamfare families is to include: 

• an assessment of the problems contributing to poor school attendance; 

• identification and referral to the services needed to correct those problems; and 

• the provision of follow-up services, as appropriate. 

Assessments for Leamfare case management arc expected to review the issues related 
to the teenager’s ability to attend school and may include the teenager's educational 
performance; child-care needs and transportation problems, juvenile or criminal court 
contacts and medical or health problems of any family member, and basic living needs 
such as housing, heat, water, and food. Department policy documents suggest that 
case managers might identify a need for referral to other resources for professional 



evaluation of, for example, possible health problems, abuse or neglect situations, or 
substance abuse. 

After an assessment is performed, Leamfaie case managers arc to construct a family 
service plan identifying the services required to address the causes of the teenager’s 
attendance problems. If services are unavailable within 30 days of the completion of 
the service plan, and no acceptable substitute is available, case managers are required 
to complete an "exception report," which is to be filed with the Department, although 
an exception report has no effect on the amount of a family's grant. 

Case managers are also expected to monitor client families' progress with regard to the 
services. Services are terminated when the teenager is no longer subject to Leamfare 
requirements, when the attendance becomes satisfactory, or when the family ceases to 
participate in the services. The family's response to case management is entirely 
voluntary; it has no direct bearing on the Leamfare status of the teenager. Only 
adequate attendance or the establishment of an exemption or good-cause excuse can 
remove a sanction. 

Many Leamfare teenagers have cleaily identifiable, dis...rete service needs, such as day 
care, and are able to make necessary arrangements with minimal direction or assistance 
from case managers. However, other teenagers and their families have more, complex 
problems and have difficulty following the required procedures for obtaining services. 
Although case managers might on occasion provide direct counseling or other services 
to their clients, the primary role of case managers is to assist clients with identification 
of their needs, location of and introduction to necessary services, coordination of 
various services, and advocacy in those instances when clients need assistance with 
other service providers or authorities. Unlike direct service providers, who are 
prep'^red to assist families with one or two specific needs, case managers are to take a 
more comprehensive look at the family's situation, to identify the need and arrange for 
multiple services to be provided by others. 

Counties have been encouraged to develop their own systems of Leamfare case 
management Among the ten counties studieo, we found a wide variety of 
arrangements: Racine and Kenosha counties had relatively large programs in which 
private social services agencies provided Leamfare case management by contract to 
clients identified by the counties. Dane and Brown counties had smaller programs, 
also involving subcontracted agencies. In Douglas, £au Gaire, Sheboygan, Rock, and 
Winnebago counties, Leamfare case management was not a distinct service but an 
adjunct of other programs. Since the study period. Rock County has made extensive 
changes to its case management procedures. Appendices VII through XVI contain 
more detailed profiles of each county's case management services. 

In Milwaukee County, a complex presanction process required by an agreement that 
settled a class-action lawsuii initiates case management. Responsibilities are 
distributed among the county Department of Human Services; Milwaukee Public 
Schools and other local school districts; and a private social services agency. Wee 
Care Day Care Nursery Centers, Inc. Students whose attendance problems are severe 
enough to merit consideration of sanctions arc rcferrcd for case management services. 



Case Management Funding 



Additional funding has been provided to counties for case management services. 
Administrative presanction activities in counties other titan Milwaukee are included 
with other AFCic administrative costs, which are reimbursed from state and federal 
AFDC funds as provided in annual contracts between the State and counties. In 
addition, counties in which more than 3S teenagers were sanctioned or monitored in 
any one month in the previous year are eligible for supplemental funds distributed 
from a state appropriation, matched with federal funds, to be used for Leamfare case 
management services. Table 1 shows calendar year (CY) 1992 and CY 1993 case 
management funding and spending for the nine counties other than Milwaukee 
included in this evaluation. 



Table 1 

Supplemental Leamfare Case Management Funding, 
Budgeted and Actual 



1992 1993 



Countv 


Allocated 


Paid 


Allocated 


Paid* 


Brown 


$26,873 


$ 4,382 


$28,992 


$ 8,191 


Dane 


28,980 


28,980 


30,956 


28,733 


Douglas 


17,593 


1,546 


18,874 


2,112 


Eau Qaire 


5,465 


5,465 


5,821 


5,821 


Kenosha 


36,210 


36,210 


39,641 


39,641 


Racine 


57,675 


57,675 


62,013 


57,673 


Rock 


46,288 


46,288 


49,720 


41,098 


Sheboygan 


3,130 


3,130 


3,369 


3,369 


Winnebago 


9.906 


9.906 


10.614 


9.428 


Total 


$232,120 


$193,582 


$250,000 


$196,066 



* through November 1993 



In addition to its regular allocation for AFDC administrative costs, Milwaukee County 
received $910,000 in both CY 1992 and CY 1993 to fund the cost of its contract with 
Wee Care Day Care Nursery Centers, Inc., and $275,260 in CY 1993 for the county 
Department of Human Services Lcarnfare Unit. It is not possible to determine the 
proportion of these funds spent on presanction activities because through most of this 
period. Wee Care staff performed both presanction and case management activities. 
State and federal funds totaling $66,000 in CY 1992 and $400,000 in CY 1993 were 
provided to Milwaukee Public Schools (which also orovided $334, (XX) in CY 1993) to 
cover the cost of its attendance verification activities. When these amounts are 



combined, a total of $2,169,260 in addition to regular administrative funds was 
available to the ten counties in CY 1993 for presanction and case m^agement 
activities. Milwaukee County received $1,919,260 of this total. 

In addition to case management activities, Lcamfare teenagers and their families 
receive a variety of services, including child day care, transportation, alternative 
education, and other counseling and suppoiti>'e services. Although Leamfare day care 
and transportation services are no longer budgeted separately, the Legislative Fiscal 
Bureau estimated that in CY 1993, $2,453,100 in state and federal funds will have 
been spent for Leamfare child day care and $329,200 for Leamfare transportation. 

Other special grants to counties for services to AFDC teenagers with attendance 
problems are listed in Table 2. When combined with day care and transportation 
funding, these special grants bring the amount available for Leamfare-related services 
other than case management, apart from other community resources, to $7,839,620 in 
CY 1993. 

The 1993-95 Biennial Budget Act provides an additional $557,600 in state and federal 
funds for FY 1993-94, and $1,388,200 for FY 1994-95, for the delivery of case 
management Currently, the Department plans to allocate most of these new funds to 
counties on the same basis as in 1993, although approximately $160,840 will be 
awarded to counties for special case management-related projects. 

It is difficult to estimate the per case cost of providing adequate case management 
services, since most counties do ix>t budget separately for case management Although 
all counties report to the Department on anticipated costs and numbers of clients to be 
served, these figures are not comparable among the counties because the method of 
identifying a "served" client varies and is not always cleafiy defined, even within a 
county. 

For example, Dane County's contracted provider of case management services 
aiiticipated costs of $349.53 per client referred for CY 1993, which would cover offers 
of services, assessments, and follow-up. In contrast, from January through September 
1993, Brown County’s contracted agency, which provided case management 
assessments to 32 clients and extended ^ditional offers to others who did not respond 
or refused services, had expenditures totaling $5,770. Brown County, therefore, spent 
an average of $180 for each case that received an assessment. The cost of providing 
case management services to an individual client, however, may vary according to the 
effort required to extend additional offers of services and the amount of monitoring 
required in each case. 



Table 2 

Other Projects Serving 
AFDC Teenagers with Attendance Problems 





CY 1992 


CY 1993 


Activities Funded 


Kenosha 

County 


$1,350,834 


$ 966,176 


Operation of a network of agencies to 
coordinate case management and service 
delivery for AFDC teenagers; federal and local 
funds 


Racine County 


409,272 


429,734 


Case management services to AFDC teenagers 
apprehended for delinquency; federal and local 
funds 


Rock County 


0 


220,486 


Four peer support and education projects; 
federal and local funds 


Waukesha 

County 


322,248 


327,036 


Family services to promote teenager school 
participation; feder^ and local funds 


Cooperative 
Educational 
Service 
Agency 5 


574,104 


515,600 


Activities promoting work maturity skills and 
participation in educational settings; federal 
and local funds 


Chippewa 

County 


0 


150,696 


Alternative education with in-home support; 
federal and local funds 


Douglas 

County 


0 


130,000 


In-school supportive services for pregnant 
teenagers and teenage parents; federal and local 
funds 


Milwaukee 

County 


2,117,692 


2.317.592 


Alternative education program offered by 
Milwaukee Public Schools and Job Service; 
federal and state funds 


Total 


$4,774,150 


$5,057,320 





In comparing costs and services from these two counties with the services we believe 
were envisioned when case management began, it appears counties spend 
approximately $180 to $350 per teenager to provide case management for teenagers 
who request services. 
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Clients Eligible for Case Management Services 

In August 1993, there were 233,360 persons on AFDC in Wisconsin, of whom 28,805 
were in the Lcamfare 13- to 19-year-old age group. Both federal and state policies 
require teenagers whose AFDC grants are currently sanctioned to be considered high- 
priority clients for case management services, although any family or teenager subject 
to Leamfare is eligible to receive case management. Most counties consider the target 
population to be those teenagers who had attendance problems as indicated by their 
"monitored," "good cause," or "sanctioned" status. We estimate that in all 72 counties, 
a total of 9,476 teenagers had such a status recorded at the end of any month during 
the 1992-93 school year, and that 64.3 percent of these teenagers liv^ in Milwaukee 
County. Offers of case management were routinely extended to monitored teenagers, 
teenagers for whom a sanction was being considered, and those for whom a sanction 
had been recorded. 

As shown in Table 3, di^erences in the characteristics of the case-management target 
population exist among the ten counties we studied. They may be attributable to 
demographic differences in local AFDC populations, school districts’ practices, and 
other variables. The number of teenagers with reported attendance problems is the 
most dramatic difference: case managers in Milwaukee County have a potential 
caseload that is at least 13.S times the size of any other county’s. 

The average age of potential case management clients does not appear to differ widely 
among the ten counties: in most, they are older IS-year-olds or younger 16-year-olds. 
However, when the distribution of teenagers within the complete age range of 13 to 19 
is taken into account, differences begin to emerge. The percentage of 13-year-olds 
among all teenagers with reported attendance problems ranges from a low of 
S.l percent in Sheboygan County to a high of 12.8 percent in Kenosha County. The 
percentage of 19-year-olds ranges from a low of S.9 percent in Eau Gaire County to a 
high of 18.6 percent in Rock County. 

In'every county, females outnumbered males in the population of Leamfare teenagers 
with reported attendance problems. This was expected because of the number of 
single teenage parents, who are almost exclusively female, receiving AFDC as heads 
of their own households. In Winnebago County, more than 40 percent of the AFDC 
teenagers with attendance problems were heads of households; in Eau Claire County, 
the comparable figure was only IS.3 percent. Birth rates among teenagers and rates at 
which teenage mothers choose to keep their babies and establish their own households 
probably differ among the counties. A teenage mother’s decision to establish her own 
household may also be influenced by the availability and acceptability of support 
services for those who want to continue in school. Leamfare staff in Eau Gaire 
County, for example, believe that the presence of child day care facilities in the two 
public high schools that serve most of the AFE)C population is an important factor 
limiting serious attendance problems among teerjage mothers in that county. 



Table 3 

Characteristics of Teenagers 
with Reported Attendance Problems* 

1992-93 School Year 

Percentage 



Countv 


Students 


Average 


Sex 

M 


JF_ 


Head of 
Household 


with 

Sanction** 


Brown 


255 


16.2 


39.2% 


60.8% 


29.0% 


48% 


Dane 


384 


16.0 


37.8 


62.2 


22.9 


26 


Douglas 


85 


16.7 


36.5 


63.5 


28.2 


59 


Eau Qaire 


85 


15.8 


48.2 


51.8 


15.3 


16 


Kenosha 


422 


15.9 


42.9 


57.1 


25.6 


44 


Milwaukee 


6,093 


16.3 


38.3 


61.7 


21.7 


36 


Racine 


450 


16.4 


28.7 


71.3 


30.0 


49 


Rock 


323 


16.5 


29.7 


70.3 


38.7 


45 


Sheboygan 


59 


16.1 


45.8 


54.2 


18.6 


22 


Winnebago 


106 


16.5 


31.1 


68.9 


40.6 


40 



* Teenagers whose Leamfare status was "monitored," "sanctioned," or "good cause" at the end of any 
benefit-month from September 1992 through May 1993. 

** Teenagers whose Leamfare status was "sanctioned" at the end of any benefit-month from 
September 1992 through May 1993. 



**** 
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PRESANCTION PROCEDURES 



PresancUon procedures are administrative activities required before a monthly 
attendance sanction or a dropout sanction can be imposed. They are not intended to 
assist the family in the resolution of the attendance problems, but rather to ensure that 
the family has received due process before its AFDC grant is reduced by a Leamfare 
sanction. The presanction procedures are intended to give the family an adequate 
opportunity to: 

• contest and correct any inaccurate attt \dance reports, 

• establish the existence of circumstance: that may release it from Leamfare 
attendance requirements, and 

• be informed of the requirements of the Leamfare program and the actions 
required of the family to restore the full amount of the AFDC grant. 

Since these procedures were added to counties’ administrative responsibilities, counties 
have been criticized for not following them and have committed additional staff 
resources to improving the process. These efforts have, however, taken attention away 
from efforts to provide case management services. The required procedures have also 
limited counties’ abilities to provide case management services on a timely basis. This 
is true especially in Milwaukee County. 



' Presanction Requirements 

In its first years, the Leamfare program experienced extensive problems with the 
administration and accuracy of attendance reporting. In a previous evaluation of 
Leamfare program administration conducted in 1990 (Legislative Audit Bureau report 
90-23), we found a high error rate by county economic support workers in determining 
appropriate l.camfare sanctions. At that time, 84 percent of the appealed sanctions had 
been overturned because of processing errors, inadequate or inaccurate attendance 
information, or new information being provided by the client. 

These problems, among others, led to the July 1990 injunction by the Federal Court 
for the Eastern District of Wisconsin, in Milwaukee, which prevented further 
imposition of Leamfare sanctions in Milwaukee Coumy and, in April 1991, statewide. 
The lawsuit prompting this injunction was Kronquist v. the Secretary of the 
Department of Health and Social Services, a class-action suit filed by Legal Action of 
Wisconsin. The plaintiffs in the lawsuit alleged violation of due process and equal 
protection rights in the imposition of Leamfare sarxitions. 
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The lawsuit was settled by the court’s acceptance of a stipulation agreement reached 
between the Department and Legal Action of Wisconsin in September 1992. In 
response to the due-process concerns detailed in the complaint, the procedures 
specified in the agreement focus on the accuracy of enrollment and attendance data, 
the quality of exemption and good-cause determination procedures, and the adequacy 
of client notices. The stipulation agreement sets forth one set of requirements for 
counties other than Milwaukee, and artother set of requirements for Milwaukee 
County. 

As is typical for procedures intended to ensure individuals’ due process rights, the 
presanction procedures in the stipulation agreement are specified in detail, with 
required forms to be completed properly on a precise timetable. Before each sanction 
is imposed, which may be monthly in the case of attendance sanctions, county AFDC 
staff known as economic support specialists must follow delineated procedures to 
provide families with: 

• information on the dates of school absences for which the decision to satKtion 
is being considered; 

• information about the process of contesting a sanction and establishing an 
exemption or good-cause release from Leamfare requirements, and assistance 
in doing so, if requested; and 

• an opportunity to contest the sanction. 

In addition, county economic support specialists are required to create specific 
documentation that these requirements have been met, whether the families responded, 
and how any response was handled. In any month in which a school reports that a 
monitored teenager has more than two unexcused absences, or in which an economic 
support specialist obtains information that a teenager has dropped out of school, the 
worker must complete a presanction notice. 

If the family questions or contests the information reported in the presanction notice, 
the county must verify the reported absence dates with the school. The economic 
support specialist is also required to document and consider any information the inily 
provides that might release the teenager from Leamfare requirements. If the family is 
unable to produce verification of its claims and requests assistance, the economic 
support specialist is required to assist the family in obtaiiting the verification, and, if it 
remains unavailable, to use judgment in making the sanction decision on the best 
evidence available. That is, families are not to be denied exemptions and good-cause 
releases from Leamfare requirements solely because their claims cannot be verified in 
writing. 

Completing the verification process usually takes at least one month, and the effort to 
provide case management services to the family seldom begins before the presanction 
process is completed. Thus, in every county except Milwaukee, the effort to address a 
teenager’s school attendance problem is usually delayed at least one month beyond the 
time county staff become aware that a problem exists. 



Procedures arc similar in Milwaukee County, with the notable exception that before 
the presanction notice is sent to the family, all reports of poor attendance are verified 
by Milwaukee Public Schools for teenagers who were or are enrolled there, before the 
family is notified that poor attendance has been reported. In the attendance sanction 
procedure for Milwaukee Public Schools teenagers: 

• The Department creates a computer tape identifying all Leamfare-mandatory 
teenagers who should be eiuoUed in Milwaukee Public Schools at the end of 
each calendar month and forwards this tape to the school district 

• The school district then records attendance for each of these teenagers and 
returns the tape to the Depanment. 

• The Department sends an attendance verification fonn for each teenager who 
had too many unexcused absences back to Milwaukee Public Schools. 

• Th' ;ool district verifies the attendance of each student with at least two 
indeiiendent sources of infonnation, and then forwards the verified attendance 
repokts to the contracted case management agency. Wee Care Day Care 
Nursery Centers, Inc. 

• Wee Care then sends presanction forms containing attendance information to 
each family, gives the families five days to question the information, and 
meets with those families who respond to determine whether the information is 
accurate and whether a good cause exists for the teenager’s absences. 

• Wee Care then notifies the county Department of Human Services regarding 
its determination in each case; sanctions are entered for families who did not 
respond or successfully contest the entry of a sanction. 

• The county then enters a sanction on each family’s AFDC grant, so that tlic 
next montlily check the family receives will be reduced; Wee Care issues 
individual offers of case management services to sanctioned families. 

This process requires a minimum of four months to complete, and thereby delays the 
initiation of case management services substantially. 



Implementation of Presanction Procedures 

Since October 1992, when the presanction process was revised in response to 
Kronquist, the Department has engaged in extensive training and oversight activities in 
selected counties to ensure that the procedures are followed. Because these procedures 
have been entered as a judgment in federal court, any deviation or failure to implement 
them could result in a renewed lawsuit. From late 1992 through September 1993, staff 
of the Department and Legal Action of Wisconsin conducted a series of oversight 
visits in an attempt to make sure that counties were following the prescribed 
presanction procedures. 



As a result of these reviews, the Depaitinent identified several shortcomings in 
presanction activities, which were summarized in a September 1993 memorandum to 
county AFDC administrators. These included: 

• incorrect completion of the required presanction letter to the family, most often 
resulting from failure to include all dates of unexcused absence reported by the 
school, both for the previous month and the previous semester if the school’s 
reports from the previous semester provided the basis for monthly monitoring: 

• imposing a Leamfare sanction without documenting whether the family 
responded to the presanction letter, 

• inadequate documentation of efforts made to determine whether the teenager 
was exempt from Leamfare requiiements or had a good-cause reason for not 
attending school before imposing the sanction; and 

• inconsistent suspension of continuing sanctions for dropouts, which are to be 
discontinued whenever the dropout has a good-cause reason for missing 
school. 

To correct these problems, the Department has taken several steps. Each county has 
received a report on the shortcomings discovered, and specific instructions on how to 
remedy each mishandled case. The counties have also been required to submit 
corrective action plans, which vary in level of effort among the counties. Most 
corrective action plans include a procedure for close supervisory review of sanction 
procedures, along with additional staff training. In Milwaukee County, responsibilities 
among case management staff of Wee Care, the contracted case management agency, 
were also redistributed to allow staff to specialize in either good-cause determinations 
or case management services. 

In addition, the Department has instmeted its area administrators to review every 
sanction in each county except Milwaukee on a monthly basis, to make sure that 
procedures are properly followed. To improve compliance among ecorx>mic support 
specialists and enable efficient review o;:' their actions, the Department also intr^uced 
a new requirement, in August 1993, that a presanction checklist (Appendix V) be 
completed before any sanctions are imposed. Over time, these efforts are likely to 
result in a reduced error rate for sanctions. 

Because efforts to sanction truant teenagers require additional work, are demonstrably 
error-prone, and are subject to close oversight and appeal, economic support specialists 
could choose to ignore reports of poor attendance. If they did, Leamfare requirements 
would be applied inconsistently. When fully implemented in 1994, a new, statewide 
AFDC eligibility system is expected to automatically supply the dates of previous 
absences to the presanction notice. Nevertheless, in most counties, no procedures exist 
to ensure economic support specialists act on reports of poor attendance, and future 
reviews by the Department could include tests to determine whether reported 
attendance problems are acted on consistently. 

County managers and staff also told us that time devoted to completing prcsanction 
verification activities, especiall, after problem.s are identified, limits the time available 
to develop and deliver case management services. This is also evident in county 



expenditures of case management funds for verification procedures. While records in 
all counties do not separate expenditures, it is apparent that Winnebago County spent 
all, and Milwaukee County spent at least half of its case management funding on 
verification activities. 



**** 



INITIATION OF CASE MANAGEMENT SERVICES 



Although case management services were offered to all appropriate clients on 
standardized notice forms, few clients accepted services in ir 'st counties. Each county 
identified a tai:get population for Leamfare case management services: some had 
policies or practices of extending individual offers of services to all Leamfare 
teenagers with reported attendance problems, while others limited individual offere to 
teenagers with sanctions. 

Among the ten counties we evaluated, Kenosha County appeared to be the most 
successful in engaging clients in case management: 34 percent of the clients in our 
sample of that county’s target population received a Leamfare case management 
assessment at some time during ^e study period. Winnebago County, in which no 
Leamfare case management assessments were performed and no other attendance- 
related services were documented, igtpears to have t .n the least successful. While 
some of the causes of low participation are beyond county control, efforts to inform 
potential clients of the availability and usefulness of services could be strengthened. 



Leamfare Case Management Assessments 

To evaluate counties’ success in initiating case management services for target 
populations, we examined county records for Leamfare teenagers who met each 
county’s criteria for receiving priority treatment in at least one month during the 
1992-93 school year. In most counties, priority teenagers include those with 
attendance problems making them subject to monthly monitoring, Dane County’s 
policy during this period was to make individual offers to sanctioned teenagers, 
teenage parents and pregnant teenagers, and monitored teenagers who are 13 and 14 
years old, Milwaukee County’s policy gives priority to sanctioned teenagers and those 
with good cause. Target populations for the ten counties totaled 4,722. 

We determined that the most reliable indicator of whether a family had accepted the 
offer of case management services was the presence of an assessment in the case. We 
saw only one instance of a request for services to which the case manager did not 
respond. Although it is possible that other, undocumented requests were made and 
received no response, in every other documented case it appeared that case managers 
were willing and able to meet promptly with families who requested services. We saw 
several instances of clients making appointments for an assessment but failing to keep 
the appointments; we categorized these cases as families wlio had not accepted the 
county’s offer. 

We reviewed county records to determine whether each teenager in our sample had 
received a Leamfare ca.se management assessment at any time from the beginning of 
the study period through August 31, 1993, or had a current Leamfare case 
management assessment still in effect at that time. The rcvsults ol this review are 
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shown in Table 4 and were used to estimate that 14.1 percent of those Leamfare 
teciiagers in their counties' target populations who were to be given priority for case 
management services received assessments during our study period. 



Table 4 

Priority Teenager Assessments 
1992-93 School Year 



Cases Having 





Cases 


Leamfare Assessments 




in Sample 


Number 


Percentage 


Brown 


55 


7 


12.7% 


Dane 


45 


5 * 


11. 1 


Douglas 


85 


3 ** 


3.5 


Eau Gairc 


85 


Q *** 


0.0 


Kenosha 


87 


30 


34.5 


Milwaukee 


200 


26 


13.0 


Racine 


96 


18 


18.8 


Rock 


65 


3 


4.6 


Sheboygan 


59 


5 ■*"*"*■ 


8.5 


Winnebago 


24 


0 


0.0 


Estimated for ten counties 






14.1% 



In Dane County, target-group teenagers were not referred to Leamfare case managers if they had an 
existing case that included attendance issues. Three cases in our sample, an additional 6.7 percent, 
were handled this way. 

In Douglas County, an additional 14 teenagers were served by the Superior School 
[)istrict’s Teen-Parent Program, which provides services similar to Leamfare case 
management. If these are included, an additional 16.5 percent received services. 

In Eau Claire and Sheboygan counties, case managers did not complete an assessment if a teenager 
was currently receiving other truancy-related services. If pre-existing assessments are included, an 
additional 14.1 percent of the Eau Claire County cases and an additional 30.5 percent of the 
Sheboygan County cases can be counted a<‘ receiving truancy-related services, alinough not as the 
result i)f Leamfare. 



Case Management Offers 

Both the frequency and the content of case management offers affect counties’ abilities 
to engage clients in case management services. Two types of offers are being made: 



routine offers on preprinted forms, and more individualized offers by letter or 
telephone. 



Routine Offers of Services 

Until mid- 1993, only one offer of case management services had to be made, 
concurrently with the notification of the first sanction affecting a family’s grant The 
1993-9S Biennial Budget Act, effective August 1993, added a statutory requirement 
that an offer also be made upon the initiation of monthly monitoring. 

In fact, however, offers of case management were already being made routinely as part 
of various notification procedures. For example, all families with teenagers on 
monthly monitoring receive at least one notice of the availability of case management 
services as pan of their notification of monthly monitoring. Families of dropouts, who 
are sanctioned and not subject to mottthly monitoring, receive two routine offers: the 
first when the sanction is being consider^, and the second after it takes effea. In 
subsequent months, they receive no additional notices. Finally, families whose grants 
are repeatedly sanction^ for poor monthly attendance receive two notices each month. 
Nevertheless, staff in all counties reported that they rarely or never receive responses 
to these routine offers of services, which are included on pre-printed or computer- 
generated department forms. 

The phrasing of the offers, which was specified in the Kronquist stipulation, may 
account for some of the lack of response. For example, the monthly monitoring notice 
does not indicate what Leamfare case management is or what its purpose might be. In 
contrast, the presanction notice states, "We can also discuss services available to help 
correct attendance problems." 

Likewise, for counties other than Milwaukee, the notice that a family’s AFDC grant is 
going to be reduced indicates that "Leamfare case management service s are also 
available to help with the school attendance problem. For more infc. nation about 
Leamfare case management, contact . . ." (see Appendix IV). In Milwaukee County, 
families are informed in their grant-reduction notices that questions about the accuracy 
of attendance information should be directed to Wee Care Day Care, and that "Wee 
Care Day Care can also provide you with information about additional services 
available to help with a school attendance problem." 

All these offers, however, are only part of a formal communication and may not stand 
out among the more consequential content of the other material. Some county staff 
express skepticism that any offers of help included with punitive or authoritative 
communicatioas, such as presanction letters, will be perceived as sincere. They also 
suggest routine offers may be lost among the volume of communications that clients 
receive with regard to their various assistance programs. Other county staff believe 
that these routine offers are lacking in authority: these staff believe that if the 
Leamfare case managers had direct authority to make decisions involving a client’s 
AFDC case, response rates would be higher. 

To improve response to its initial offers of case ii anagement services, the Department 
could modify notices to make the offers more visible and to clarify that clients are 
being offered personalized assistance with whatever problems they have related to the 
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teenager’s school attendance. Alternatively, counties could accompany these 
standaidized forms with inviting enclosures created to describe services available, as 
Kenosha County has done. More recently, Kenosha County case managers have 
instituted a practice of delivering letters offering case management in person to 
teenagers’ homes, in order to have face-to-face contact with potential clients. 

However, changing the wording in the standard forms would require the agreement of 
the Federal Coun, and presumably Legal Action of Wisconsin. 



Additional Methods of Offering Services 

Staff in all counties believe that additional efforts are necessary to engage Leamfare 
teenagers and their families, even those experiencing financial sanction, in supportive 
services. Eight of the ten counties we stuped — all except Rock and 
Winnebago — attempted at some time during the study period to involve clients in case 
management by making separate, individual offers. All eight counties give priority to 
making individual offers to sanctioned teenagers and their families, in accordance with 
the Department’s stated priorities. Six of these counties’ policies extend individual 
offers to additional teenagers on monthly monitoring or with good-cause releases from 
Leamfare requirements. Recently, Rock County staff have begun making individual 
offers to sanctioned teenagers and making occasional offers to teenagers on monthly 
monitoring. 

Most often during the period of our study, individual offers were letters mailed to the 
family’s home address, and they usually requested that the client call to set up an 
appointmenL In other cases, letters inform^ clients that appointments had already 
been made for them. Letters were addressed either to the teenager or to the AFDC 
case head, depending upon the practice in each county or of individual case managers. 
The quality of these letters varied among counties and even within individual case 
managers’ records. In some cases, we observed engaging letters written in 
understandable language, such as a handwritten letter from a Racine case manager to a 
potential client, who was a teenage mother, which requested the teenager to call and 
described a few of the services that the case manager could arrange for teenage 
mothers. 

In other instances, letters were written in confusing or unclear language, or they 
appeared unlikely to obtain a response for other reasons: 

• Several letters in two counties requested clients to meet with a case manager at 
a certain date and time, but neglected to specify the meeting place. 

• Among those letters that included tlie location of the appointment, few 
provided directions or instructions on access by public transportation. 

• Letters offering case management services in several counties did not describe 
tltosc services or their beneOts. 

Sometimes case manag<’rs exhibited imagination and initiative in attempting to engage 
prospective clients in Leamfare case management. In other cases, effort and 
attentiveness appeared to be lacking. In six counties, policies required additional 
offers in the form of telephone calls or home visits, although only two of these 
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policies were in operation duoughout the study period. On a few occasions, we saw 
evidence or heard reports of case managers using other methods to arrange an initial 
meeting with a prospeaive client, such as arranging a joint meeting with school or 
economic support specialists. 

In two counties, Brown and Milwaukee, case managers were required to attempt 
visiting potential clients at their homes. In Milwaukee County, where case managers 
were involved in the presanction process, offers of case management were also made 
in person during meetings with families contesting their ptesanction notices. 

Counties also varied in their policies and practices regarding the number of case 
management offers to be made. Seven of the eight counties whose policies 
emphasized individual offers required case managers to make two or more offers 
before stopping their efforts because of a family’s lack of response. However, in no 
county were these policies consistently followed throughout the study period. In 
several counties, the policies were amended during the study period; in other counties, 
turnover among case managers either increased or decreased the number of offers 
routinely made. We also observed numerous instances of offers ceasing after one 
attempt at contact. In at least one case, the case manager ceased making offers when 
the first letter was returned because of an incorrect address, without apparently 
attempting to obtain a current address from the county economic support unit. In 
another case, we observed a year-old note from an outgoing case manager instructing 
the next case manager to arrange a home visit to offer services; none was documented. 
In Racine County, the number of offers made varies even within individual case 
managers' files, reflecting the flexibility allowed to case managers in the contracted 
agency. 

Some methods or approaches to offering case management services appear more likely 
to be effective than others. Among the more successful approaches we observed were: 

• ^ making up to nine efforts to contact families, using mail, telephone, and 

face-to-face contact; 

• persistence in obtaining new telephone numbers and addresses as potential 
clients moved from one residence to another; 

• offering small financial incentives to participate, such as a $5 incentive 
payment to clients who attend motivational classes in Racine County; 

• making offers to both parents and teenagers, rather than exclusively to cither 
the case head or the teenager, and 

• combining offers of case management with other services the client receives, 
such as by coordinating a meeting with the school or tlK client’s economic 
support worker. 

Although some of these approaches appear to be worth trying in nearly every case, we 
are hesitant to recommend that cither the Department or local agencies adopt rigid 
policies requiring any of these approaches for two reasons. First, the dccisio'.i 
regarding which approaches to use with which clients is one that is probaKy best 



made on a casc-by-casc basis. Case managers with whom we spoke expressed well- 
developed ideas about the different approaches they might use in different situations. 

Second, any requirements that case managers make, for example, a certain number of 
offers in a certain form are not likely to improve response rates directly. Such 
requirements carry a risk that the job of case management will be defined for the case 
managers and their agencies as carrying out the process of making offers, rather than 
as obtaining the result of getting acceptances. Instead, the Department could 
encourage or require the counties to institute accountability measures that rely on case 
management acceptances rather than the number of offers made, atvl leave decisions 
regarding how many offers of what kind to make to which clients with the case 
managers themselves. 

Among the ten counties in our study. Our Lady of Charity, Inc. Family Programs, the 
case management agency contracted to provide Leamfare services for Brown County, 
appeared superior in the flexibility with which staff approached the task of making 
offers and the assertiveness with which those offers were made. The reimbursement 
formula included in the contract between this agency and Brown County is based on 
the amount and type of contact the agency has with each client This clearly 
communicates the desired product — assessments and service plans — in a way that 
many other contracts do not. 



Reasons for Low Response to Service Offers 

Other explanations for the low response rate offered by county staff and others focus 
on three general areas. First truant teenagers and their families frequently are already 
involved in services related to the truancy problem or other family problems when the 
offer of Leamfare case management is made. Second, charaaeristics and experiences 
of the Leamfare case management population make that population particularly 
resistant to offers of such services. Third, the time th,U elapses between the month in 
which a teenager’s attendance is poor enough to warruit a Leamfare sanction and the 
month in which the sanction is actually imposed and a meaningful offer of case 
management services is made makes it difficult for clients to perceive the relationship 
between poor attendance and offered services. Some counties have, however, been 
more successful than others in overcoming these problems. 



Pre-Existing Services 

Some potential clients may fail to .espond to case management offers because they arc 
already receiving services very similar to those the Leamfare case manager would 
provide. Because access to day care services and transportation were established in the 
Leamfare program before tnc introduction of ca.se management services, referral of 
teenagers to these services is sometimes handled routinely, outside any formal case 
management arrangement. Staff in Brown, Douglas, Milwaukee, and Sheboygan 
counties spccincally mentioned the routine provision of these .services to Leamfare 
teenagers who require them as a factor that decreased the demand for ca.se 
management. 



In addition, because Leamfaie sanctions do not take effect until a teenager has an 
attendance proUem more serious than one that would make him or her subject to both 
truancy laws and most schools’ children-at-risk programs, theoretically all Leamfare- 
sanctioned teenagers should be getting attendance-related services before they are 
sanctioned. Evidence from several counties in which case managers check for pre- 
existing services before extending individual offers, or which have well-developed 
programs serving habitual truants or children at risk of dropping out of school, 
indicates that participation in such services may reduce interest in Leamfare case 
management 

In Sheboygan County, Leamfare case managers routinely ascertain whether clients are 
receiving other, similrtr services before ofl'ering Leamfare case mattagement Of the 
59 AFDC teenagers ir< Sheboygan County who were reported to have poor attendance 
for Leamfare purposes, 29, or 49.2 percent were already receiving social services, 
mostly truancy-related, by (he time an attendance problem was identified for Leamfare 
purposes. 

In most other counties, it is difficult to tell to what extent pre-existing services are a 
factor in the lack of response to Leamfare case management because case managers do 
not attempt to determine whether the clients are already receiving services before 
extending individual offers of Leamfare case management. Winnebago County 
reported that it received no requests for Leamfare case management during the 
1992-93 school year. At our request, staff of the Oshkosh School District, the largest 
in Winnebago County, reviewed a list of the 31 teenagers who were enrolled in that 
school district and subject to Leamfare sanctions during that same period: the staff 
reported that 17, or 54.8 percent, were receiving atterxiance- related services from the 
school district 

However, the existence of pre-existing services does not necessarily indicate that 
Leamfare case management services are not needed. The fact that the teenager 
cu/rently has an attendance problem in spite of having participated in attendance- 
related services may indicate that the family needs additional or alternative services. 

To ensure that attendance problems are addressed when services are being provided 
outside of Leamfare case management, those responsible for making case management 
offers need to determine a family’s involvement in school- or court-related truancy 
programs. This would allow the case manager to inform the family’s current social 
service provider of the family’s Leamfare situation, so attendance problems and 
potential sanctions can be taken into account. Alternatively, if the family’s existing 
social services case does not address the teenager’s attendance problems, the Leamfare 
case manager could obtain relevant information about the family to improve and 
coordinate additional Leamfare services provided. 

If an existing case is addressing attendance problems, the Leamfare case manager 
could concentrate intake efforts on other families who are not currently participating in 
any supportive service programs. In Sheboygan County, where families who are not 
already engaged in truancy-related social services do not receive individual offers of 
Leamfare case management, 5 of the 14 offers made during our study period wrrc 
accepted, which is among the highest rates of acceptance we observed. 



Resistance to Social Services 



Another reason for the low response to offers of Leamfare case management, 
frcquenUy cited by both case managers and clients, is that families are predisposed to 
refuse services. Case managers cited disorganization and disruption in sanctioned 
families, who arc frequently respt.>Kling to other crises and who may not believe they 
have time or energy for the services offered by the case manager. Such families often 
have a history of involvement with various social service providers and may be 
skeptical that additional service will be worthwhile. Case managers in several counties 
noted that the parents of Leamfare teenagers are likely to be Job Opportunities and 
Basic Skills (JOBS) program participants, already involved in case management 
through that program and unwilling to establish a new relationship with another case 
manager. Families who have accepted services in the past may be pessimistic that 
additional services will help. 

A repeatedly cited reason for the low response rates is that many sanctioned teenagers 
and their families are so alienated from school that they have no interest in returning 
and are not, therefore, interested in services intended to promote school attendance. In 
group interviews, teenagers expressed strong dissatisfaction with their schools for 
reasons ranging from physical safety concerns to teachers’ attitudes regarding teenage 
parents. Among the few files in which the reasons for a client’s active refusal of 
services was noted, dissatisfaction with school was the most frequently cited reason. If 
case managers did succeed in obtaining these teenagers’ participation in case 
management they were usually able to arrange alternative education, including 
preparation for the certificate of General Educational Development (GED) for the older 
teenagers, but poor experience with school tqjpears to present a barrier to acceptance 
of case management. 

When case managers were asked about the reasons for clients’ acceptance of case 
management, their responses were also related to the families’ attitudes and attributes. 
Clients may come in, we were told, when a crisis or a change in circumstances forces 
or allows them to change behavior patterns. This sometimes includes the beginning of 
Leamfare sanction, as well as events such as the departure or return of a family 
member or the enrollment of a friend of the teenager in case management services. 
However, some case managers believe that repeated offers of services made several 
times during the year increase the likelihood that the family will contact the service 
provider when such an event occurs. 

The Leamfare sanction itself — the reduction in a family’s AFE>C grant — was cited as a 
rea.son for both acceptance and refusal of case management services. Those staff and 
clients who cited the sanction as a reason for acceptance of services stated that on 
occasion, it has provided the impetus for a family to alter its behavior and to get help 
in doing so. Those who cited the sanction as a reason why families would not accept 
Leamfare case management cited the crises, such as loss of an apartment, that might 
ensue from a loss of income and make a disorganized, dysfunctional family even more 
so. Neither explanation could be supported or disproved by the files we reviewed 
because events were documented to the extent that causation could be inferred in only 
a very small number of files. 



Other barriers to accepting case management services include: 

• Potential clients not understanding the need to improve attendance — Some 
Leamfare families and teenagers do not know the basic rules of the Leamfane 
program, including the fact that school attendance is related to the amount of 
the monthly grant. Offers of service to such families may not be understood. 

• Offers being directed to unresponsive family members — Professionals state that 
it is not always clear to whom in a dysfunctional family offers of services 
should be extended. For example, a teenager may be unresponsive and out of 
the control of the parent who is willing to accept services. Alternatively, a 
parent may be incapacitated by alcohol or other problems when the teenager 
would be willing to participate. 

• Teenagers’ unwillingness to attend school regardless of sanction — Some 
teenage mothers, for example, did not want to leave their infants in another’s 
care even to attend school. 

Although families’ attributes and attitudes may be a significant barrier to their 
accepting case management services, some would argue that the purpose of Leamfare 
case management is to determine and overcome the reasons for any reluctance to 
participate. Others argue that case managers must employ selectivity, so that their 
efforts are best spent on those who are currently receptive. However, the fact that 
Leamfare families are likely to include a high proportion of troubled, distracted 
families requires that case management offers to them be clear and inviting and made 
in a relatively assertive fashion. 



Timeliness 

Finally, if offers of case management services are to be effective, they need to be 
made as soon as possible after an attendance problem is noticed. The current system 
of offering case management services succeeds in delivering offers of services to 
families in a timely manner if timeliness is measured from the date at which the 
reported poor attendance is noted on their AFDC records. However, poor attendance 
is routinely noted by AFDC staff only once every six months for ongoing cases, at 
eligibility reviews that examine attendance in the semester most recently completed. 
The teenager’s Leamfare status can be changed to reflect poor attendance as soon os 
1 month or as long as 1 1 months following the development of the attendance 
problem. 

A teenager's attendance problem might be identified in the month following poor 
attendance, if a January review discloses an attendance problem that developed at the 
end of the previous semester, in December. However, it is also possible that a 
teenager might have developed an attendance problem in January, the first month of a 
new semester. If the school year ended in June and the family’s six-month reviews 
were scheduled in May and November, the poor attendance in January would not 
rc.sult in monthly attendance monitoring until the November review. 
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In most counties, if a teenager’s attendance continues to be poor after monthly 
attendance monitoring is initiated, the family is notified relatively promptly through 
the presanction process. However, in Milwaukee County, unique requirements delay 
this process for several more months. 

As noted, because of the stipulated settlement in the Kronquist case, the process of 
identifying teenagers for sanctions requires at least four months when teenagers are 
enrolled in Milwaukee Public Schools. Thus, if a Milwaukee Public Schools teenager 
on monthly monitoring has three or more unexcused absences in January, his or her 
family’s AFDC grant will not be sanctioned until April at the earliest. Only then will 
an individual offer of case management be made. If this family responds to case 
management services and the teenager’s attendance improves, the family will still be 
sanctioned one month for each month of poor attendance, which, in this case, means it 
will take another four months before the family’s grant is restored to its full amount. 

Although staff in Milwaukee County are aware that the long elapsed time between 
poor attendance anu Leamfare response is a deterrent to families’ participation in case 
management, they also expressed a reluctance to amend or supplement the existing 
process in any way that migh, contradict the provisions in the Kronquist stipulation. 
State officials are in the best position to clarify any changes that could be made. 
Among alternatives to consider in Milwaukee County are extending individual offers 
of case management to all teenagers who are placed on monthly monitoring, or 
enclosing individual offers of case management services with the mailed presanction 
notice. While either alternative may result in additional cases needing assessment, 
funding is available because the 1993-95 Biennial Budget Act, which required that 
offers of case management services be made to those monitored monthly, also 
provided additional funds for such services. 

The Governor’s 1993-95 Biennial Budget proposed shortening the time before 
initiating both the sanction and the management process by changing the basis of 
ssmetions to the statutory definition of habitual truancy, rather than the current two- 
stage basis of poor prior-semester attendance followed by a month of three or more 
uncxcused absences. The change was not adopted by the Legislature. 
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CASE MANAGEMENT SERVICES 



Once clients accepted case management services, the content and quality of the 
services provided varied among counties, over time, and among case managers. As 
described in the federal waiver and in policy documents issued by the Department, 
case management services were expect^ to include three components: 1) a family 
assessment to identify the causes of the attendance problem; 2) a family service plan to 
identify the actions needed and services required to correct the problem; aixl 
3) assistance in implementing the plan and monitoring the family's progress. 



Family Assessments 

The first step in Leamfare case management is assessing family needs. Case managers 
are expected to review the issues related to the teenager's ability to attend school. The 
Kronquist stipulation directs that their assessments address: 

• the teenager's educational performance, including the demonstrated need for 
special or remedial education; 

• child-care needs; 

• transportation problems; 

• juvenile or criminal court contacts by any family member, 

* 

• medical or health problems of any family member, including alcohol and other 
drug abuse; and 

• basic living needs such as housing, heat, water, and food. 

In our review, we identified 14 areas, listed in Table 5, in which we expected case 
managers to identify teenagers' or families' needs. 



Table 5 



Client Needs to Be Assessed 



1. Child care for the teenagers’ infants and preschool children while the teenagers attend 
school 

2. Transportation of the teenagers’ children to day care, the teenagers to school, or both 

3. Alternative education for those teenagers who are unable to adapt to or benefit from 
regular high school classes 

4. Tutoring and other academic services for those teenagers who need additional help, 
regardless of their need for altema'^ive education 

5. Affiliation/motivation for those teenagers who are so alienated that preparatory activities, 
such as involvement with peer groups or recreational activities, will be required to 
increase their ability or willingness to accept supportive services 

6. Advocacy and intervention for those teenagers who need assistance in coping with other 
agencies or authorities, such as landlords or day care providers 

7. Student physical health problems 

8. Family physical health problems 

9. Student counseling problems 

10. Family counseling problems 

1 1 . Student alcohol and other drug abuse problems 

12. Family alcohol and other drug abuse problems 

13. Lack of tangible items, such as clothing for school or infant-care items 

14. Miscellaneous other needs, of which the most frequently cited was supervision 



As noted, the Depanment’s policy documents suggest that case managers might 
identify a need for referral to other resources for evaluation of specific concerns, such 
as possible health problems, abuse or neglect situations, or substance abuse. In 
addition, we looked for reasonable efforts to identify the causes of a teenagers’ 
attendance problems, including; 



• effoits to asceitain with what other services the teenager and family have been 
involved, by contacting other social service professionals with whom the 
family may have had contact; 

• effoits to determine what action has been taken by the school at which the 
teenager is or was enrolled to correct the truancy problems, and whether 
particular educational needs have been identifled and addressed; and 

• effoits to involve several members of the family, not just the teenager or 
parent alone, in the assessment, as well as visiting the family's home. 

The most thorough assessments we observed were not Leamfare assessments. 

Eau Claire County provided these assessments in the course of truancy-related 
programs and social services other duin Leamfare; Eau Claire County peifoimed no 
Leamfare assessments. However, an a{^)roximate indicator of the thoroughness of the 
other assessments performed in Eau Claire County is the number and range of needs 
identifled for the teenagers and their families. Using our list of 14 areas of potential 
need, we found each Eau Claire County assessment identifled an average of 3.8 needs, 
in comparison to an average of 2.4 net^ per case in all other counties. Needs were 
identifled in 13 of the 14 areas considered: the single need that was not identifled for 
any teenager in an Eau Claire County assessment was affiliation. In addition, Eau 
Claire County assessments provided evidence that the case manager had considered the 
educational, social, psychological, medical, and daily living skills of the family; 
routinely addressed needs both of parents and of teenagers; consulted with several 
professionals; and routinely updated assessments every six months. 

The most thorough Leamfare case management assessments were observed in Kenosha 
and Sheboygan counties. In Kenosha County, Leamfare case managers frequently 
conducted structured interviews in the family's home and consulted with school 
officials, and they routinely consulted with other providers in a network known as the 
"Invention Services Network." During the study period, an average of 3.3 needs 
were identifled for each case, in 12 of the 14 areas in which we expected case 
managers to And needs. (No Kenosha County assessment identifled family alcohol 
and drug problems or any need for advocacy.) The most frequently identified needs 
were child care (in 14 cases), student counseling (14 cases), and family counseling 
(13 cases). 

In Sheboygan County, Leamfare case management assessments were performed by a 
county social worker who also has responsibility for court-ordered social services 
related to truancy matters. Leamfare assessments were conducted after a review of 
county social service lecords for the family and consisted of a comprehensive 
interview conducted with the family at home. An average of 2.4 needs per case were 
identifled in the five Leamfare assessments performed during the study period. An 
additional 18 of the 54 remaining Leamfare teenagers for whom we requested records 
received comprehensive assessments through social services other than Leamfare. In 
all 23 assessments, the most frequently identified needs were supervision, alternative 
education, and student and family counseling. 

In three counties, Leamfare assessments are routinely based exclusively upon a single 
face-to-face meeting with the teenager or the family. Ca.se managers in Racine County 
conduct a structured interview in the agency’s office, most typically with the teenager 



alone. Although the county’s annual plan filed with the Department states that school 
district "at-risk coordinators . . . work closely with the Leamfare case management 
staff to address academic needs and identify educational alternatives and options," we 
found no evidence of such cooperation in our file review, and case managers stated the 
belief that school district staff are too busy to assist them in any substantial way 
beyond providing attendance information. In Racine County, an average of 2.7 needs 
were identified in each case, in ten areas of need. Affiliation was the most frequently 
identified need, cited in 13 of the 21 cases: these teenagers were referred to the 
agency's motivation classes. Alternative education, tutoring and other academic 
assistance, and student counseling were identified in tune cases each. 

In Milwaukee County, we found 26 files in a sample of 200 containing evidence of an 
assessment prepared by the counties’ contracted Leamfare case management agency. 
Wee Care Day Care Nursery Centers, ItK. An average of 1.4 needs were identified 
per case in 1 1 of the 14 areas. The most frequently identified need was alternative 
education (in 14 cases), followed by child care (7 cases), and advocacy (6 cases). 

Leamfare assessments in Milwaukee County usually consisted of a single interview 
conducted with the teenager and a parent during a home visit. Although Wee Care 
case managers are trained to do a staivlard assessment interview, required 
documentation does not contain any detailed information about the family. Therefore, 
it is not possible to determine the thoroughness of case managers’ interviews, and 
information is unavailable to the agency or to subsequent case managers. Wee Care 
case managers do not attempt to gather information from any sources other than the 
family interview; before May 1992 they could, however, refer teenagers from 
Milwaukee Public Schools to the school district for assessment of educational needs. 

In Dane County, Leamfare case management assessments were handled inconsistently 
over the study period: some cases contained very minimal assessments, while others 
were more thorough. Over the study period, the contracted provider, the Urban 
League of Greater Madison, Inc., employed three different case managers and because 
neither the county nor the contracted provider had provided substantive written 
guidance, performance of case management assessments varied significantly. 

In two counties. Brown and Rock, Leamfare assessments changed substantially during 
or after our study period. Brown County assessments during the first portion of our 
study period appeared superficial and were documented with brief handwritten notes 
from informal interviews with clients. However, in late spring 1993, a new case 
manager began to perform more rigorous assessments, which include a structured 
interview with the family at home and consultation with school officials. 

In Rock County, Leamfare case management documentation was minimal during the 
period of our study: we inferred the existence of three assess' rents from notes of 
informal conversations with clients, and the associated service plans noted only that 
lire clients should return to school. Since the study period. Rock County has adopted 
more thorough procedures for assessment and documentation. 

In tiic two remaining counties, Douglas and Winnebago, we observed little or no 
Leamfare case management assessment activity. In Douglas County, only three 
clients, two of whom were married to each other, received case management services. 
Staff explained that the volume of clients interested in L.camfarc case management is 
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small, and their situations are usually known to county social service providers, so that 
most assessments can be handled informally. No Leamfare case managem'^nt 
assessments were performed in Winnebago County during the study perioo. 

There appear to be at least two reasons for the relatively inactive approach to 
Leamfare case management assessments in most counties. First, at least one county 
made a policy decision to perform assessments without consultation with other 
professionals. Staff of the contracted case management agency in Racine County, 
Opportunity Industrialization Center of Racine, Inc. (OIC), explained that their 
approach to case management involves first building trust with the teenager, so that 
less-tlueatening service needs can be identified. This approach has been taken because 
Leamfare case management is optional for clients, unlike truancy-enforcement actions, 
which attach the authority of the court, or JOBS program case management efforts, in 
which participation is required of certain AFDC recipients. Case managers in Racine 
County do not wish to adopt too assertive an approach to assessments because they 
believe it will cause participation in case management services to decline. 

Second, in other counties, case managers were generally responsible for developing 
their own methods of assessing Leamfare families’ needs because the Department 
issued limited written guidance concerning methods of conducting Leamfare case 
management assessments, and few counties or their contracted agencies have adopted 
written guidance, expectations, or policies. Most counties appear to have simply 
passed along the Department’s minimal instructions to their contracted providers. 
Although federal guidance, repeated in state documents, notes that Leamfare case 
management assessments may identify the need for additional assessment in other 
areas, we saw only a few instances in one county in which a Leamfare case manager 
recommended that the client obtain additional assessment from another professional. 

The Department’s draft Leamfare Case Management Manual contains useful guidance 
not previously distributed in written form, such as recommendations that the 
assessment involve all family members, take place in the clients’ homes, and be 
updated regularly with the clients’ progress. Additional departmental guidance, such 
as review and comment on the assessr.icnt procedures described in the counties’ annual 
plans and contracts with service providers, could help to ensure that counties 
implement more thorough assessment practices. 



Service Plans 

Federal and department officials have issued more guidance on Leamfare case 
management service plans than on either offering services or family assessments. A 
November 1990 memorandum from the Department to county AFDC officials stated: 

Tlie (service 1 plan should include desired behavioral outcomes and the services 
the (clients] must participate in to achieve the outcome.s. In all instances, if a 
service to which the (clients) have been reterred is not available without a 
substantial waiting period, the ca.se manager will attempt to identify an 
appropriate alternative. 
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Case managers have also been directed to submit exception reports to the Department 
whenever Leamfare clients cannot obtain services prescribed in a service plan within 
30 days, and no acceptable alternative can be found. Such reports are expected to 
serve as indicators of areas in which additional services need to be developed for 
Leamfare teenagers. 

We were able to observe functional Leamfare service plans in only five of the ten 
counties we evaluated: Brown, Kenosha, Milwaukee, Racine, and Sheboygan. As 
previously noted, no Leamfare case management assessments were performed in Eau 
Claire or Winnebago counties, and documented service plans in Rock and Douglas 
counties were perfunctory during the period of our study. In Dane County, fimctional 
service plans existed for Leamfare teenagers who already had cases with the contracted 
case management agency because they were school-age parents before they were 
referred under Leamfare. However, the Dane County cases in our sample initiated 
because of Leamfare status received no referrals to outside service providers. 

Service plans do not necessarily reflect all the assistance provided to clients since, as 
previously noted, many clients come to Leamfare case management already having 
been provided child care and transportation. In addition, notes in several cases 
documented assistance provided directly by Leamfare case managers, who interceded 
with day care providers, schools, or other authorities to resolve difficulties clients were 
having with services they were already receiving, and in some cases provided direct 
assistance throu^ their own agencies. For example, the Uiban League of Greater 
Madison supplied a Dane County family with an alarm clock and provided informal 
monitoring and encouragement to teenagers. Although direct services provided by the 
case manager are occasionally noted in the service plan, it appears to be general 
practice to provide them without documentation. 

There are several reasons for the limited scope of Leamfare case management service 
plans. In some counties, at some times, service plans were apparently limited by 
design: referrals to outside services were so rare that it appeared case managers 
considered their roles to be primarily counselor or intake worker for the contracted 
case management agency’s own services. For example, in Racine County, where it is 
county policy for the case management agency to perform assessments without outside 
professional consultation, the {X'actice of limiting service plans to the case management 
agency’s capabilities also appeared to be most pronounced: of the 21 assessments we 
observed, only 4 resulted in referrals to services not provided by QIC, other than child 
day care and transportation. The tmst-building approach used by Racine County case 
managers is also reflected in its services plans: 13 of the 17 completed referred 
teenagers to the contracted agency’s social- recreational program, which case managers 
reportedly rely on to build trusting relationships. However, in none of these cases 
were assessments or service plans later updated to include services intended to deal 
with more serious problems. 

In other cases, it appears tliat the quality of serviic plans is limited by the scope of the 
asse.ssment. In both Racine and Milwaukee counties, wliere assessments arc based 
solely on interviews with clients and do not include consultation with other 
professionals, service plans are functionally limited to services requested by a client. 
The relative infrequency of referrals for substance abu.se may illustrate the effect of 
this approach: among the 47 assessments we observed in these two counties, only 



1 contained evidence that an alcohol or dnig abuse problem had been noted, and this 
was not included in the formal assessment record or service plan. 

In addition, although approximately 40 percent of the service plans wc observed 
prescribed alternative education, we question the extent to which Leamfare case 
managers can adequately make such referrals, especially without consultation with 
school guidance staff who may have worked with the family. For example, in 
Milwaukee County, case managers described a process in which referrals to alternative 
education placements were based largely upon the teenagers’ expressed preferences, 
rather than on any assessment of need or suitability of placement. Because Milwaukee 
Public Schools, in May 1992, eliminated its centralized educational needs assessment 
services, no reliable source of such assessments or referrals to appropriate alternative 
schools is currently available until after teenagers have enrolled at alternative schools. 

Federal and state guidance regarding Leamfare case management appears to have 
anticipated that formal exception reports of unavailable services, filed by Leamfare 
case managers, would provide a useful indication of areas in which additional 
supportive services need to be developed for Leamfare teenagers. For several reasons, 
we do not believe that such reports have in the past, or will in the foreseeable future, 
provide such information. 

First, Leamfare case managers in most counties are not now creating service plans in 
sufficient number or with sufficient thoroughness to provide an indication of necessary 
services. Second, the nature of the case management process when performed well is 
incompatible with the process set forth for the filing of exception reports. 

Case managers have received instructions to complete exception reports and submit 
them to the Department whenever a Leamfare client is unable to obtain services 
prescribed in a service plan within 30 days of the service referral having been made, if 
no acceptable alternative can be found. Although we encountered some case managers 
who did not appear to be aware of this requirement, case managers in counties that 
created service plans as pan of their case management services were aware of the 
requirement. 

However, recent guidance from the Department directs that service plans be developed 
with the family and include ’’short term objectives [that are] quickly achievable, 
allowing the teen to experieiKe regular successes." Both widely accepted social 
services practice and case managers with whom we spoke want to make service plans 
as quickly achievable as possible for the client’s psychological benefit. Given this 
approach to client services, case managers expressed a strong resistance, if not outright 
refusal, to include services that a client could not readily obtain. In two counties, wc 
observed evidence in three files that case managers had perceived a need for certain 
educational services the schools were unable to provide promptly, but because these 
service needs were not noted in the service plan, no exception reports were filed. 

Finally, although wc found no evidence that case managers have been di.scouragcd 
from filing exception reports, case managers are aware that filing such reports will 
cause administrative difficulties for themselves and their agencies by provoking 
management reviews of service needs and availability. This awareness operates as an 
additional disincentive to including unavailable services in the clienLs’ service plans 
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and reduces the value of exception reports as a reliable indicator of gaps in service 
availability. 



Follow-Up and Monitoring 

Once service plans are developed and referrals to services made, case managers need 
to follow up with clients to ensure that the services are actually being provided and 
meeting their needs and to periodically reassess their service needs. Among the five 
counties that created substantive service plans for their Leamfare case management 
clients, we observed only one, Sheboygan, in which the required referrals for services 
were consistently made in an effective manner, and in which routine follow-up with 
regard to the clients’ progress consistently occurred. 

Ih Sheboygan County, we observed five service plans. For older teenagers, the 
Leamfare case manager would, on occasion, recommend that a client contact a service 
provider by himself or herself; however, the case manager would on other occasions 
contact the provider of the recommended service on behalf of the client to set up an 
appointment, or in other ways ensure that services were initiated. In addition, 
Sheboygan County has adopted a relatively thorough client monitoring fonn, on which 
the case manager documents services provided and the clients’ progress after the 
referrals are made, until each case is closed. 

As with other aspects of case management in Brown County, cases we reviewed from 
the earlier part of our study period contained little evidence of significant activity. 
However, in the two cases initiated after March 1993 under a new case manager, files 
provided evidence that referrals to services are made in an effective manner. In 
addition, the case manager contacts active cases every four to six weeks to ask 
whether services were useful. Although the contract under which the current Brown 
County case manager operates contains a provision limiting follow-up contacts to five 
hours per family unless prior county approval is obtained, this did not appear to have 
artificially limited follow-up in the cases we observed. 

In Milwaukee County, we did not observe evidence of aggressive referral to services. 
In the 26 cases in our sample for which service needs were identified, case managers 
frequently provided clients with sufficient infonnation to contact service providers, but 
there was little evidence in the files that case managers had taken assertive action to 
ensure that contact took place. Wee Care case management staff in Milwaukee 
County believe that poor documentation practices, rather than the absence of 
aggressive referrals, explains the lack of evidence in the case records. Case 
management procedures in Milwaukee County require case managers to monitor open 
cases at least once every 30 days, and to record case updates. We observed such 
updates in half the ca.scs. 

In the cases we observed in Kenosha County, referrals for services appear to be 
consistently handled in an effective manner, as a result of well-developed referral 
procedures among an organized network of service providers. Kenosha County 
appears to have created adequate procedures for continuing contact with the clients at 
least once every 30 days, and in several cases we observed an exceptional level of 
effort to ensure that clients were referred to additional or alternative services when the 
original referral was less than satisfactory for the client. However, reliable execution 
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of these procedures was limited by a high rate of turnover among case managers 
during the study period. 

In the 21 Racine County cases for which we observed that plans had been adopted, 
referrals for service and continuing contact with clients were not well-documented. 
Case managers attributed this to poor documentation practices rather than lack of 
activity. However, case managers also reponed that their post-referral monitoring 
activities consisted largely of monitoring the clients’ school attendance reports, rather 
than contacting clients to determine whether services were satisfactory and effective. 



BARRIERS TO LEARNFARE CASE MANAGEMENT SERVICES 



In each of the ten counties we studied, all teenagers who were repotted to have 
attendance problems, and their families, were notified of the availability of case 
management services and given information on how to contact case managers. This 
notification occurred shortly before or after any poor attendance reports had been 
recorded in relation to their AFDC grants. In addition, in nine of the ten counties, 
families who requested case management services were able to meet with a case 
manager to discuss their needs. Therefore, there appear to be few absolute barriers to 
motivated families who wished to receive case management services. 

However, the proportion of families in the counties’ target populations who eventually 
received assessments during our study period was low, and the quality of services 
offered to families who did respond was inconsistent. In addition to less-than-effective 
offers of case management services in some counties, there appear to be two causes 
for these shoncomings: 

• Leamfare case managers in most counties were not actively coordinating 
assessments, service plans, and services with other agencies, including the 
schools; and 

• program officials at the state level and in most counties provided inadequate 
guidance to case managers on case manageme':: goals or methods. 



' Coordination with the Schools 

As noted, most Leamfare case management assessments we observed appeared to have 
been completed using information provided solely by clients. In only a few instances 
did we observe evidence of consultation between the case manager and any other 
professional who was involved with the family, or evidence that the case manager had 
referred the family to other professionals for assessments. While the absence of 
referrals for assessment of alcohol and drug abuse problems or family mental health is 
itself questionable, the rarity with which school officials appear to be involved in 
Leamfare case management assessments and service planning must be considered 
unacceptable. 

Because Leamfare attendance requirements arc more lenient than those set forth in the 
State's habitual truancy statutes, any Leamfare teenager who is subject to monthly 
monitoring or sanction also meets the statutory definition of a "habitual truant." 
Although some transient AFDC teenagers who have never attended school in their 
current counties would not be known to the local school districts, it could be argued 
that Leamfare case managers, at least in the ca.ses of teenagers who have attended 
school locally, should take steps to determine whether the students' schools have 
followed statutory requirements for identifying and addre.ssing truancy problems. 



These steps are quite similar to the services intended to be provided as Leamfare case 
management and include: 

• anempting to meet with a parent to discuss the truancy; 

• providing an opportunity for educational counseling to determine whether a 
change in curriculum would resolve the student’s truancy, and considering 
curriculum modifications such as work study or alternative school, which 
might address the student’s needs; 

• evaluating the student to determine whether learning problems may be a cause 
of the truancy and, if so, taking steps to overcome these learning problems; 
and 

• conducting an evaluation to determine whether social problems may be a cause 
of truancy and, if so, taking appropriate action or making appropriate referrals. 

Beyond this, contact with the schools is necessary for the quality of the Leamfare case 
management itself. Educational problems such as learning disabilities frequently lead 
to tmancy. Because Leamfare case managers are rarely qualified to evaluate these 
problems, they must be able to refer clients to the schools. In some instances, 
Leamfare case managers might be able to refer the entire case to the school, while in 
others they could consider the school staffs observations and recommendations in the 
Leamfare assessments and service plans. 

In a few counties, we found some evidence that Leamfare case managers were 
contacting school officials regarding assessment of attendance problems and arranging 
services to address them. For example, in several cases we observed, the Brown 
County case manager arranged meetings between school officials and the Leamfare 
family to develop alternative attendance schedules or class assignments to address the 
teenager’s attendance problem. The case manager in Douglas County reported 
receiving cooperation from school officials when their assistance was requested, but 
such contact was not routine. Racine County case managers have frequent contact 
with schools regarding attendance information, although they reported that substantive 
contact regarding the teenager’s educational needs was not a pan of their case 
management services. 

Before our study period, the Department's written guidance to the counties had 
indicated that coordination of Leamfare case management with school services was 
advisable. Counties receiving state hmding for case management activities, for 
example, had been informed that annual plans for the delivery of case management 
services should be "developed in coordination with school districts located in the 
county" and had been directed to describe in those plans "the linkage and coordination 
with the public school districts." In addition, a memorandum issued by the 
Department in 1990 included a statement that family assistance "will consist of 
assuring access to those services [that] may include . . . working with the school’s 
'Children at Risk' coordinator, counselors, attendance officers, principals, and teachers 
to address attendance and education problems." 



The Department’s draft Learnfare Case Management Manual states the need for 
coordination with teenagers’ schools more emphatically: 

Coordination with the appropriate staff at the school ... is absolutely 
necessary to ensure that appropriate services are provided to the teen and his 
or her family and that there is no duplication of services. 

In addition, the manual contains infonnation about the State's childrcn-at-risk program 
and instructs case managers to familiarize themselves with the operation of such 
programs in their local schools. 

Learnfare case managers with whom we discussed the possibility all agreed that 
increased coordination with the schools would be beneficial. However, several 
expressed pessimism that a significant amount of cooperation, beyond the exchange of 
enrollment and attendance information, was feasible. Milwaukee County staff were 
perhaps the most pessimistic, citing difficulty in locating any school staff who would 
have useful knowledge of a truant teenager and his or her problems. Other difficulties 
cited, in Milwaukee County and elsewhere, were that school staff would refuse to 
share information on confidentiality grounds, that school officials would not have the 
time to work with Learnfare case managers, and that some school officials maintain a 
negative attitude toward Learnfare activities. Finally, case managers in several 
counties believe that some school officials do not want truant teenagers and their 
problems to return to school and are, therefore, reluctant to participate in efforts to 
assist that return. 

While these concerns may be valid in some cases, or in some counties, the attendance 
issues that Learnfare case management services are intended to address are inextricably 
related to assessments and services that only school officials are fully qualified to 
deliver. If it is true that school officials either cannot or will not provide the 
assessments and services the truant teenagers need, this fact should be documented in 
thp Learnfare service plans as an unavailable service, for whi:h exception reports 
could appropriately be filed. However, the extent to which schools do or do not 
deliver these services catmot be determined unless Learnfare case managers routinely 
request information about the services and begin to act as advocates for the truant 
teenagers with their school districts. 

The draft Learirfare Case Management Manual represents a significant clarification of 
the Department’s guidance for the counties. However, based upon our observations of 
the difficulties Learnfare case managers will likely have in implementation, we believe 
that the Department will have to closely monitor the counties’ efforts to implement 
this guidance and may need to issue additional instructions. 



Implementation of Case Management 

During the period we studied, the guidance and oversight provided by the Department 
and the counties had not been sufficient to ensure that case management services were 
fully developed for three reasons. First, both state and county officials indicated that 
their Learnfare efforts have been overwhelmingly dedicated to developing, 
implementing, and refining presanction procedures to comply with the Kronquist 
stipulation because failure to do so will again risk a court injunction halting the 
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Leamfare program. Providing case management offers, assessments, and support 
services was, at best, a second priority. 

Second, the E>epaitment allowed counties to develop their own methods for providing 
case management services, so that counties would have the flexibility to create systems 
most suited to local needs. Because of the varying degrees to which other truancy- 
related programs had been developed among the counties, this was probably an 
appropriate initial strategy. However, when the State set no specific expectations for 
the methods to be used and provided limited guidance, most counties did not establish 
goals or develop service delivery methods on their own. 

Third, the written guidance that was provided by the Department concentrated on the 
presanction process and was of limited usefulness to case managers or their supervisors 
because it was poorly organized and stressed procedures to be followed rather than 
goals to be aciiieved. Most counties did no more than pass this material on to case 
managers and did little to hold contracted agencies accountable for success. The 
Department’s staff did conduct Leamfare training sessions or make conference 
presentations throughout the state on at least 16 occasions from 1990 through 1992, 
some of which i^>pear to have described appropriate methods for conducting Leamfare 
assessments. However, because this guidance was not distributed statewide in written 
documents until the draft manual was made available December 1993, its effects 
were limited. 



Guidance Regarding Case Management 

Counties were provided the terms and conditions of the federal Leamfare waiver, 
which defines case management as 

intervention concurrent with a Leamfare sanction for the purposes of assessing 
family needs, developing family service plans (or other plans of action) and 
assisting in the implementation of such plans for the purpose of furthering 
regular school attendance by the teenager 

and lists its key elements — assessments, service plans, follow-up, and work with 
schools. This potentially useful information was included in one-half page of an 
11 -page document, written in largely technical language intended for state officials, 
that contains no index or other aid to finding a specific topic. 

Counties also received copies of the 29-page Kronquist stipulation, wiiich contained 
less than two pages of guidance on Leamfare case management. In addition to 
repeating the requirement for family assessments, the stipulation identifies a list of 
services typically needed by Leamfare families and includes requirements for 
documentation which, if noted by Leamfare case managers, would have appeared 
difficult, if not impossible, to follow. For example, the stipulation requires case 
managers to record "anticipated duration of services" and "estimated cost of services." 
Case managers with whom we spoke reported that such information would not be 
known to them at the time the family’s service plan is written. 



The third document, or set of documents, in which the Department distributed 
expectations for Leamfare case management to counties was a series of 
Administrators’ Memoranda issued between November 1990 and September 1993 by 
the Division of Economic Support to local human service administrators at irregular 
intervals. These memoranda communicate a wide range of administrative issues, 
including funding, reporting, policy changes, and procedural requirements affecting 
numerous programs. The series in which Leamfare direction was given contains over 
100 documents each year, although only one described substantively the services to be 
included in case management. The memoranda stress requited case management 
procedures, such as documentation and exception reports, to a much greater extent 
than they explain the intended purpose or content of the services, and the tone and 
content are addressed to agency administrators. County service delivery staff do not 
appear to be generally familiar with these memoranda, and the case managers who 
were aware of them perceived them as largely irrelevant to their work. 

Before and during our study period, counties also provided minimal direction to 
Leamfare case managers. The primary documents in which most counties set forth 
their Leamfare case management programs were annual case management plans, 
required by the Department of all counties receiving additional state case management 
funds. Many counties' plans simply reiterated the general guidance provided by the 
Department, while others included some county elaboration of principles and 
objectives. Contracted case management agencies were provided with little other 
substantive guidance and were generally left on their own to determine what services, 
at what level of effort, constituted appropriate Leamfare case management 

Where active truancy-related service systems are already in place, such as in 
Sheboygan and Eau Claire counties, it does not appear that a strong new system of 
Leamfare case management is needed. However, where truancy services have not 
been well developed, attitudes and the county's expectations for service providers may 
have inhibited effective development of Leamfare case management services. For 
example, in one county without active truancy enforcement, a social work supervisor 
questioned about his staffs efforts to determine whether schools were providing 
suitable services to Leamfare case management clients stated simply, "that is not our 
job." 

State oversight of the counties and county oversight of their contracted case 
management agencies have also been minimal. Department staff confirmed that no 
counties had received substantive comments or suggestions regarding their annual case 
management plans. In no year did the Department detemrine an unduplicated number 
of teenagers with reported attendance problems, either prospectively for planning 
purposes or retrospectively for oversight purposes. 



Oversight of Case Management 

Legal Action of Wisconsin and the Department’s joint reviews of Leamfare 
presanction procedures in eight of the ten counties in our evaluation did not include 
review of the policies, practices, substance, or quality of case management. Kenosha. 
Milwaukee, and Racine counties have made efforts to review the .services delivered by 
their contracted case management agencies and, as a result, they have been able to 
provide the.se agencies with .some direction regarding the delivery of services. For 
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examine, oversight by Milwaukee County officials prompted Wee Care to redistribute 
responsibility among its case managers in a way that increased the likelihood that case 
management services would be offered and delivered in an appropriate manner, and 
Racine County’s efforts in working with QIC included compilation of the most 
extensive case management procedures manual in any county we observed. However, 
these counties are the exception. Most other counties’ oversight consisted of relatively 
superficial review of caseload statistics and fiscal items. 



Recent Developments in Case Management Planning 

In emphasizing procedures, the Department has been responsive to legal requirements, 
but it has created a perception that providing case management services is a matter of 
meeting documentation requirements rather than achieving service goals. For example, 
some county staff with whom we spoke appeared to resist as irrelevant our questions 
regarding the effectiv' ness of their method of offering case management Instead, 
they framed the issue as one of their compliance with minimum requirements for 
making timely offers and for documentation. In one instance, when we attempted to 
initiate a discussion of potential methods for increasing response rates to offers of case 
management services, local staff questioned whether additional or earlier offers of 
service would contradict the terms of the Kronquist stipulation. 

Ttie Learnfare Case Management Manual, included in draft form as Appendix VI, will 
overcome a[^arent weaknesses of previous guidance in several ways. 

• The manual is written in clear, non-technical language. 

• It is organized in a logical fashion, with a table of contents and clearly titled 
subsections for easy reference. 

• , It places appropriate emphasis on the purpose and substance of case 

management services, although it does not neglect procedural requirements. 

In addition, the manual usefully elaborates on the various elements of case 
management, such as offers, assessments, and service plans. For example, previous 
guidance documents stated that sanctioned teenagers and their families are to be given 
priority in the delivery of case management services, but they did not clearly identify 
which teenagers are eligible for services. The recently released manual cleaiiy 
identifies which teenagers are and are not eligible for case management services before 
repeating the requirement that sanctioned teenagers are to be given priority. 

Finally, whereas written guidance previously offered to county case managers on doing 
assessments was largely limited to suggested forms for documentation, the draft 
manual includes guidance such as: 

ITie most effective assessment tool is a scries of personal appointmenis with 
the tcci and hisAier family in which you hear, see, and sense the teen’s 
situation. You can learn who this person is, what strengths can be worked 
with, and what weaknesses must be compensated for. 




Although the Learnfare Case Management Manual will be a significant improvement 
over previous guidance offered to the counties, the Department will need to continue 
making additional efforts to assist the counties in fully implementing this guidance. 

For example, the manual does not address issues such as the extent to which counties 
are expected to resume offers of service to families who have failed to respond in the 
past. In addition, as counties gain case management experience, the Department will 
need to disseminate information on what methods of offering services are most 
effective with which kinds of clients among all counties. 

To ensure that the development of effective Learnfare case management services 
continues in the counties, the Department will need to: 

• increase oversight activities, such as commenting on counties' annual plans, 
devising periodic monitoring reports that relate to the program’s goals, and 
including the conduct of case management in the Department’s site visit 
monitoring activities; 

• take steps to ensure relevant, useful training is available to Learnfare case 
managers on a regular basis; and 

• encourage sharing among the counties of successful methods for providing 
Learnfare case management. 

We recommend the Department of Health and Social Services, beginning in June 1994, 
review county efforts to improve case manasement as a result of this report and that it 
require modifications to 1995 countv case management plans if improvements are not 
made. 
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APPENDIX I 



Methodology 



Three general sources of information provided the basis for our findings: 

1) review of state, local, and service agency documents relating to policy and procedure; 

2) review of local service records of Leamfare teenagers eligible for case management services 
based on their status during the 1992-93 school year, and 

3) interviews with state and local officials, service providers, and teenage participants in 
Leamfare programs. 



Policies and Procedures 

In addition to the terms and conditions of the federal waiver, which provided the basic requirements for 
Leamfare in Wisconsin, we obtained and reviewed other documents that have described and shaped case 
management services. These include: 

• state statutes and administrative code pertaining to the Leamfare program: 

• the "Stipulation for Final Judgment," entered in September 1992 by the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Wisconsin for the civil action Cheryl Kronquist, et. al, v. 

Gerald Whitburn, et. al; 

• Department of Health and Human Services, Division of Economic Support, Administrators’ 
Memoranda' relating to the Leamfare program, dated November 1990 through 
September 1993; 

• annual plans for case management services submitted by funded counties for CYs 1991 
through 1994; 

• case management reports filed by the counties with the Department for the same time period: 

• for Milwaukee County, the requests for proposal, proposals, and contracts relating to the 
delivery of case management services for CYs 1991 through 1994; 

• other counties’ contracts with Leamfare case management service providers and related 
repons and correspondence, where available; 

• leamfare ca.se management procedures manuals, forms, and instructions in each county, 
where available: 

• documents and correspondence relating to the Department’s reviews of the counties’ Leamfare 
programs, including results of compliance audits conducted jointly with Legal Action of 
Wi:sconsin, and the resulting corrective action plans and other related correspondence and 
rcjxins; and 



training materials relating to Lcaml'arc case management developed and used by the 
Department and by counties and local service agencies, where available. 



Review of Learnfare Teenagers’ Case Records 

To determine the level of service being provided to Learnfare teenagers, we reviewed county records 
relating to Learnfare case management. The first step in this process was to identify Learnfare teenagers in 
each of the ten counties’ target populations. Althou^ all teenagers for whom Learnfare is mandatory are 
eligible for Learnfare case management services, no county routinely offers such services to I^mfarc- 
mandatory teenagers for whom no attendance problems have been reported. Therefore, we did i <t include 
these teenagers in the population from hich we selected ca.ses. 

The Department provided us with computer files containing information on all teenagers for whom the 
automated state AFDC records indicated a Learnfare status of: 

• MO, or monthly monitoring, which indicates poor prior-semester attendance; 

• SA, or sanction, which indicates poor prior-month attendance or dropout status, and a grant 
reduction; or 

• any of the good-cause codes, which indicate that the teenager has established that he or she 
has an acceptable reason for not attending school, which may include being the caregiver 
parent of an infant under 45 days old, being expelled, or not having child care available. 

For each benefit-month from September 1992 through May 1993, inclusive, the Department provided us 
with a computerized listing from which we created a combined list containing one record for each teenager, 
documenting a nine-month Learnfare status history. In our subsequent analyses and case file reviews, we 
treated each teenager whose name j^peared on the combined list as a single case for the duration of the 
study period, rathef than, for example, handling each ret^^)earance of a single teenager on a monthly listing 
as a separate case. We believe that this treatment reflects the intended ongoing nature of the case 
management services. 

With this information, we conducted analyses of the characteristics of the population of Learnfare teenagers 
referred for case management services. We analyzed age, gender, Learnfare status, and head-of-household 
status. 

Wc selected cur sample of cases to review from our list Within the constraint that sanctioned teenagers 
are to be given priority, counties have been given the flexibility to identify a target population for Learnfare 
ca.se management services. For most counties, no distinction is made between teenagers whose Learnfare 
status was "monitored," "sanctioned," or "good-cause"; in these counties, we selected cases to review from 
the entire population. In }wo counties, we limited the population from which we selected cases to the 
population the county has identified as being its target population. In Dane County, policy and practice is 
to extend individual offers of case management only to sanctioned teenagers, monitored 13- and 14-year- 
old teenagers, teenage parents, and pregnant teenagers. In Milwaukee County, individual offers of case 
management are extended only to sanctioned teenagers, although teenagers wishing to establish good cause 
for not attending school arc also given an opportunity to meet with case managers and are routinely offered 
services in the event that they do. Therefore, in Milwaukee County wc selected our sample of cases from 
sanctioned teenagers and teenagers with good cause. 



In Douglas, Eau Qaire, and Sheboygan counties, the entire population was small enough that we did not 
pick a sample, but reviewed all cases on the list. In all other counties except Milwaukee, v.e randomly 
selected 20 percent of the teenagers in the target population from our list. In Milwaukee County, we 
randomly selected 200 cases from the target population, or approximately 7.4 percent of the 2,712 teenagers 
who were recorded as cither sanctioned or having good-cause reasons for not attending school. 

in our visits to the counties, we requested case management records for the teenagers in our sample. In the 
review of files and records of both county agencies and contracted case management agencies, we 
auempted to determine: 

• when the case was referred to the Leamfare case manager, what the teenager’s Leamfare 
status was at that time, and whether the family had a pre-existing ca.se with that agency: 

• how often, when, and by what methods the teenager and his or her family were offered case 
management services; 

• whether, when, and by whom a family assessment had been completed in the case, and what 
needs were identified; 

• whether necessary services were identified, providers were identified, referrals were made, and 
services provided; 

• the status of the case as of August 31, 1993: if open, whether it was still active as indicated 
by having activity witliin the month; if clo.sed, for what reason at what time. 

In addition, we recorded observations regarding qualitative aspects of attempts to contact the client; 
coordination with social service providers; the thoroughness and conduct of the assessment; and the referral 
to services, the level of activity with regard to follow-up, and other aspects of the services. 

The rate at which Leamfare assessments were performed in these ten counties could not be calculated 
simply by dividing the number of assessments we found with the number of cases we reviewed, since the 
assessment rates in tiiose counties for which we had information on all cases would be weigiited more 
heavily than that for Milwaukee, where we had reviewed only 7.4 percent of the cases. 

The ten counties were divided into three groups based on the number of Leamfare participants enrolled in 
each county. Milwaukee County was considered separately; tlie target population of 2,712 in that county 
accounts for 57,4 percent of the target population in all ten counties. A sample of 200 cases, which is 
statistically significant at a 90 percent confidence level and a sampling precision of plus or minus 
7 percent, was randomly drawn from Milwaukee county’s target population for this period. This allowed 
us to predict that 352.87 assessments would have been found had we reviewed all of Milwaukee’s cases. 

The second group consists of Douglas, Eau Claire, Sheboygan, and Winnebago counties, which had an 
average target population of 84 students each and accounted for 7.1 percent of the target population in tlic 
ten counties. Because of the relatively few students participating in Leamfare in these counties, we could 
obtain infonnation regarding all 335 ca.scs, and found 8 assessments. 

The third group consists of Brown, Dane, Kenosha, Racine, and Rock counties, which had an average 
target population of 335 students and accounted for 35.5 percent of the ten counties’ target population. 'Fhe 
sample size in none of these counties alone was large enough to allow calculation of assessment rates 
.statistically significant at a 90 percent confidence level and a sampling precision of plus or minus 
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7 percent. However, because sampled cases were distributed proportionally among the five counties within 
the strata based on 20 percent of the target populations (345 cases were randomly drawn from the 1,675 
students participating in these counties), we could calculate such a rate for the group as a whole. This 
allowed us to predict that 305.87 assessments would have been found had all cases been reviewed. 

An expected rate of assessment was calculated for each group by multiplying the rate of assessment 
experienced in the sample in each group by the number of students in each group’s target population. The 
groups’ numbers of expected assessments were summed to calculate the total of expected assessments, 
which was then divided by the total target population to obtain an overall assessment rate of 14.11 percent 

The adequacy of documentation of case management activities was a limitation whose effects on our 
conclusions cannot be determined. Some case managers kept precise records of their activities, while 
others kept minimal records or none at all. When we encountered files in which the record was ambiguous 
or non-existent, we attempted to question the responsible case managers, if they were available, to 
determine the extent to which undocumented services had taken place. Although in some instances case 
managers could recall the performance of specific activities, in most cases where we observed a lack of 
documentation, we had to conclude that no activity had taken place. 

In Brown, Dane, Kenosha, Milwaukee, and Rock counties, we reviewed additional cases not in our random 
sample. Although these files were not included in our computations of case management activities, such as 
the rate at which counties perform assessments, we have relied upon these cases with regard to our 
qualitative observations. 

The method of selecting cases for review was somewhat amended from that anticipated in the resr'arch 
design. In the design, it was anticipated that we would review 20 percent of the cases referred for case 
management services in each of Kenosha, Racine, and Milwaukee counties, and all cases receiving case 
management services in the remaining seven counties. After consultation with department staff, it was 
decided to depart from this method of selecting cases for two reasons. 

First, the number oT cases referred for case management in Kenosha, Racine and Milwaukee counties, as 
reflected on the month-end listings of teenagers with reported attendance problems during our study period, 
was much greater than anticipated. Instead of the 1,250 cases originally expected in those three counties, 
for which a 20 percent sample would have required review of 250 cases, we discovered that 6,965 
teenagers appeared on that list at some time during our study period. A 20 percent sample, almost 
1,400 cases, would have taken a prohibitive amount of review time. Therefore, it was decided to select 
20 percent samples in Kenosha and Racine counties, and to limit the review of Milwaukee County cases to 
200 sanctioned and good-cause cases, or 7.4 percent of the group referred to the contracted case 
management agency. 

Second, in the remaining counties, limiting review to cases that had received case management services 
would not have allowed us to make observations regarding offers made to clients who did not eventually 
accept services, or observations regarding response rates. Therefore, ca.scs were selected for review in the 
seven remaining counties using the same method anticipated for Kenosha, Milwaukee, and Racine counties. 

Results of these reviews enabled us to examine. 

• the extent to which Ivcamfare participants arc actually receiving ca.se management .services; 

• the timeliness witli which administrative procedures, including attendance verification, 
determination of possible exemption for cause, and initial assessment, arc performed; 
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• the types of support services identified in the assessment process as important for improving 
school attendance; and 

• the types of support services actually provided and how these compare to those identified as 
needed. 

One analysis anticipated in the research design was not included. The frequency with which teenagers 
receiving case management services are subject to initial sanction if their referrals occurred when they 
became subject to monthly monitoring, and the frequency with which they are subject to recurring sanctions 
if they are referred when they become subject to sanction, were not calculated for several reasons. If 
"referral to case management services” is judged to occur when the teenager’s name appears on the 
monthly listing of teenagers with reported attendance problems, almost all teenagers are referred when they 
become subject to monthly monitoring; in only a few situations, such as when a teenager with no previous 
attendance problem drops out of school, do teenagers appear on this listing without having been subject to 
monthly monitoring. Any other definition of referral to case management would differ among the counties, 
so that comparison of the frequency with which the two groups experience sanctions would be confounded 
with the effects of the differing county systems. In addition, although we could obtain records of 
teenagers’ Leamfare status at one point in each month during our study period, a teenager’s Leamfare 
status on any given day, such as the day he or she was offtied case management services, cannot be 
determined. Finally, since only a small proportion of teenagers eventually receive case management 
services, analyses of the frequency with which they experience sanctions after receiving case management 
would be of limited value. 



Interviews with Case Management Staff and Participants 

In the course of this evaluation, we interviewed state staff of the Department of Health and Social Services, 
the Department of Public Instruction, and the Legislative Fiscal Bureau. We interviewed county staff in all 
ten counties, including managers, supervisors, and line staff of both economic support and social services 
functions. We also interviewed administrative staff and case managers in contracted case management 
agencies, and staff of several school districts. Finally, we conducted group interviews of teenage 
participants in Leamfare case management. 

In interviews with local staff, we explored questions identified as a result of our review of policy 
documents, procedures documents, case records; communication methods between staff involved in the 
case management process and with clients; procedures used by the county to monitor case management 
services in order to identify and correct any problems; staff qualifications and training; and other issues. 

Wc solicited local staffs’ comments both on the strengths and weaknesses of case management services and 
on support services available to Leamfare teenagers in their communities. Finally, we shared the draft 
report and the appropriate county profile with staff in each of the ten counties, to obtain their oimments on 
our findings and conclusions. 

In group interviews with Leamfare teenagers, we solicited comments on Leamfare in general, attempting to 
ascertain their level of understanding about the program; their reasons for not attending school; their 
reasons for accepting or rejecting offered services; and their perceptions of the quality and availability of 
supportive services in their communities. Because of limitations on our ability to control participation in 
these interview groups, the teenagers who participated were self-selecting and almost certainly more 



motivated and involved with case management services than a group of representative teenagers might have 
been. In addition, it was impossible to arrange such interviews in two counties in which no teenagers had 
received Leamfare case management, and in one county in which none of the 20 invited teenagers attended. 
However, the comments of teenagers who did participate lent dimension and anecdotal information to our 
fieldwork. 
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APPENDIX 11 



Notici! Of Monthly Monitoring; 



JUNEAU CO DEPT OF HUMAN 
220 B LACROSSE ST 
MAUSTON WI S3948 



WORKER NAME: 

WILLIAM BLANK 
WORKER PHONE t 608 847-9400 

WORKER NUMBER: 0011 



CASE NUMBER: 475-86-S31S 



TEST CASE 
502 CROTE 
APT. 18 
MAUSTON WI 



ST. 



53948 



DEAR TEST CASE, 

EFFECTIVE 01/22/92, TEST TEEN'S SCHOOL 

AnENDANCE WILL BE MONITORED MONTHLY IN ACCORDANCE WITH HSS 201 J195 
WISCONSIN ADMINISTRATIVE CODE. UNDER THE WISCONSIN LEARNFARE PROGRAM, 
AN AFDC TEEN'S SCHOOL ATTENDANCE HILL BE MONITORED MONTHLY IF: 

1. THE TEEN DROPPED OUT OF SCHOOL AND THEN RETURNED, OR 

2 THE TEEN IS UNABLE TO VERIFY HIS OR HER SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
DURING THE MOST RECENTLY COMPLETED SEMESTER, OR 

3 THE' TEEN HAD TEN OR MORE FULL DAYS OF UN EXC USED ABSENCE 
DURING THE MOST RECENTLY COMPLETED SEMESTER. 

the PARENT OR TEEN MAY CONTACT THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR TO LEARN 
THE SCHOOL DISTRICT'S DEFINITION OF A "FULL DAY" OF ABSENCE. 

IP TEST TEEM KAO MORE THAN TWO FULL DAYS 

OF UNEXCUSED ABSENCE DURING A CALENDAR MONTH WITHOUT GOOD CAUSE, 

YOUR AFDC BENEFITS HILL BE REDUCED. SEE THE REVERSE OF THIS NOTICE 
FOR LEARNFARE GOOD CAUSE AND EXEMPTION REASONS. 

IF TEST TEEN HAVING PROBLEMS IN SCHOOL, 

THE PARENT OR TEEN MAY ASK THE SCHOOL TO REVIEW THE TEEN'S 
roUCATlOliAL PROGRAMS. THE PARENT OR TEEN 

MADE TO BETTER ADDRESS THE TEEN'S EDUCATIONAL NEEDS. CONTACT THE 
CHILDREN- AT-RISK PROGRAM IN YOUR SCHOOL AT 608 847-4410, WITH 
WHOM YOU MAY DISCUSS THESE CONCERNS. 

IF YOU HAVE QUESTIONS ABOUT THE ATTENTANCE INFORMATION USED AS THE 
BASIS FOR LEARNFARE MONTHLY ATTENDANCE MONITORING, CONTACT TOUR 
SCH^L. FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT LEARNFARE CASE MANAGEMENT ^ 
SERVICES, YOU HAY CONTACT THE CASE MANAGER AT 608 8*7-6778. IF YOU 
have other QUESTIONS, CONTACT THE ECONOMIC SUPPORT SPECIALIST AT THE 
local SOCIAL SERVICES AGENCY. 
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GOOD REASONS FOR NOT ATTENDINO SCHOOL 

1. The teen is a parent amd must stay home to take care of his or 
her newborn infant. 

2. The teen is a parent amd requires child care to attend school, 
but child care is not availadile. 

3. The teen is a parent amd requires transportation to and from the 
child care center, but neither public nor private transportation 
is available. 

4. The teen is temporaurily excused from attending by the school district. 

5. The teen is exempt from attending school for religious reasons. 

6. The teen is prohibited from attending school while he or she is in 
the process of being expelled from school. 

7 . The teen has been expelled from school amd amother school is not 
available. 

8. The teen is age 16 through 19 and the school district determines 
that she or he will not graduate by age 20. 

9. The teen does not attend school for 1 ?r more of these reasons: 

i 

—Illness, injury, or incapacity of the teen or a family member. 

— Court appearance, in jail, prison, or juvenile secure detention. 

— Doctor or dentist appointments for the teen or teen's child. 

— A relative or friend's death. 

—Observance of a religious holiday. 

— A family emergency. 

— Transportation breaJcdown. 

— Suspension from school. 

—Any circumstance beyond the teen's control. 

10. The teen has been found to have a good reason for not attending 
school through the fair hearing process. 



REHINDER 

Lezu:nfare applies only to AFDC teens who are: 

1. Age 13 through 19 and . 

2. Who are parents themselves or who live with their natural or 
adoptive parent and . 

3. Who have not graduated from high school or received a high school 
equivalency diploma. 



APPENDIX III 



Presanction Notice 




^SCHOOL 



□ 



diytbi>ws«TWSltrpttarloycirAraCKpfc«ienorlHlrfvtow»id3orfna(«Udiysh 

MMniwiatajM. TTwdaMsaftwijwcusadibsenonara: 



J aehod te MM ui M h>/N« hM betn atowt lor 10 ormoft U 



1. In prior semesMr (^to^ Day. Ymt) 



(Mon^ Oiq^. Yaar) 



Wah■MtMnc^acldng 



J tfendanoa aach mortft bacausa you 



aciead ha/aha Nd poor aBarManoa h •» aamaattf prior to ^ATOC appicallon or last ra»^ a 

bacauaayourMiaadtevarfylib/harpaBschoeSNiandaneaL Hb/harprwartariwShtsioiduiihM 
ha/aha had 3 or mart fcJ days d tracuaed ataaneaa In • 

TTw of a« (iwrcusad ataanoea arc (Morih, Day, Year) 



Wa hawa bean chacWnQ icendanoa aach morsh baca&aa ha/aha 

v« a diopou v»l» ralutnedtoaSDGriHhi^wldwdlw MW ui tai ha/aha had 3 or rnora M daya d 

inascuaed a baanoa h • Tba dales are: ^tordv Day. Yaar). 



□ utelnw kadropoil Thalibaaadon i 

* aBandanoa raoorda fit 



WfewIrxX reduce yor terete I tfieschcx/sir*XTTidion is ras 

a good reaeofi far not atefxJrTg school There is a bl of good reasons on tetsackdtfTislefla. 

Contact me by phone at between ■ ^ ^ -r-r — 

We can dedde M the schooTs Infocmatlon Is virong or I he/she has a good reason lor not attenang 

school We cm also dbcuss services avalable to help correct attendanoeprobieiTis. I you prefer, we 
can schedule a meeting to dbcuss this, let rne Icrww I you have any wi tlen docurneiits that show 

why he/she missed school 

I you do not ooftact me by . your AFDC benefits M be ledced. 



Slgnelm 



m-fi 



GOOD REASONS FOR MOT ATTEMDIMG SCHOOL 

1. The teen is a parent and must stay home to take care of his or 
her newborn infant. 

2. The teen is a parent and requires child care to attend school, 
but child care is not available. 

3. The teen is a parent emd requires transportation to and from ^e 
child care center, but neither public nor private transportation 
is available. 

4. The teen is temporarily excused from attending by the school district. 

5. Ttie teen is exempt from attending school for religious reasons. 

6. The teen is prohibited from attending school while he or she is in 
the process of being expelled from school. 

7. The teen has been expelled from school and another school is not 
available. 

8. The teen is age 16 through 19 zmd tlie school district determines 
that she or he will not graduate by age 20. 

9. The teen does not atteixi school for 1 or more of these reasons: 

— Illness, . injury, or incapacity of the teen or a family member. 

— Court appearance, in jail, prison, or juvenile secure detention. 

— Doctor or dentist appointments for the teen or teen's child. 

— A relative or friend's death. _ 

“Observance of a religious holiday. 

— A family emergency. 

— Transportation breakdown. 

— Suspension from school. 

— Any circumstance beyond the teen's control. 

10. The teen has been found to have a good reason for not attending 
school through the fair hearing process. 



REMINDER 

Leamfare applies only to AFDC teens who acre: 

1. Age 13 through 19 and . 

2. Who are parents themselves or who live with their natural or 
adoptive parent and . 

3. Who have not graduated from high school or received a high school 
equivalency diploma. 



Notice of Decision 

(Counties Other Than Milwaukee) 
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1 .0 Introduction 


The Learnfare program is designed to encourage teens from 
AFOC famiiies to attend schooi reguiarly so they can obtain a high 
schooi education. Learnfare seeks to assist teenage AFDC 
recipients in acquiring, through education, the skills needed to 
achieve economic self-sufficiency. 

The program presents a balanced approach to improving sdiool 
attendance through two primary components: (1) the financial 
sanction and (2) case management services. 

The sanction is a reduction in the AFDC grant resulting from poor 
school attenoance and serves as a catalyst for teens and their 
parents to change behavior; case management enables them to 
do so by identifying and addressing related needs. 

As such, case management is a critical ingredient in helping 
families to resolve the problems which underlie poor school 
attendance. Effective case management requires teamwork, with 
the teen, his or her family, and other community resources, in an 
effort to develop personally tailored solutions to the teen’s 
attendance problem. 

This manual documents your responsibilities as a Learnfare 
Case Manager. You must apply the concepts and procedures 
contained In this manual as you provide case management to 
Learnfare teens. 

For economic support policies and procedures relating to 
Learnfare (e.g., policies related to sanctions), see AFDC 
Handbook, Appendix 6 or contact an Economic Support Specialist 
at your local county /tribal department of human or social services. 


2.0 Purpose of 
Learnfare Case 
Manaaement 


The purpose of Learnfare case management is to Jhfilp Learnfare 
teens resolve any school attendance problems they may have. 

You wii; do this by finding out what the teen needs to ensure his 
or her regular school attendance and seeing that those needs are 

met. 

Thus, you, as a case manager, must be aware of what services 
are available, not only through the school system, but in the teen's 
community. And, just as importantly, you must know how to 
access those services. 



i . 
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3.0 Learnfare Case 
Management Defined 



4.0 Target Population 



ERIC 



Again, helping the Learnfare teen means; 

1 . meeting frequently with the teen and his/her family to learn 
about them and the problems which may be contributing to 
the teen’s poor school attendance; 

2. identifying what is needed to correct the attendance 
problem: and 

3. ensuring that all services needed are actually available and 
obtained. 



Learnfare case management is defined as 
intervention, either prior to or concurrent with a Learnfare 
sanction, for the purpose of improving school attendance. 
Learnfare Case Management includes: 



1 . assessing family needs; 

2. developing a family service plan; 

3. arranging, coordinating and advocating for appropriate 
services for the teen and his/her family; 

4. monitoring and evaluating the teen’s/famity’s progress to 
guarantee appropriateness and availability of the services. 



A Learnfare teen is any teen, age 13 through 19 and receiving 
AFDC. who is a parent or who lives with his/her biological or 
adoptive parentfsl . and who has not already graduated from high 
school or received an equivalency diploma (HSED or GED). 

All Learnfare teens must attend school regularly or they could 
be sanctioned. 

All Learnfare teens are eligible for Learnfare case 
management services. 

Only Learnfare teens are eligible for Learnfare case 
management services. 

Teens receiving AFDC who have already graduated from higfi 
school or received an equivalency diploma are iigt Learnfare teens 
and are therefore ngt eligible for case management services. 
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4.1 Child-at-Risk 




Teens receiving AFDC who are not parents themselves or living 
with their biological or adoptive parents are Leamfare teens 
and are therefore ngj eligible for case management services. 

Most Leamfare teens with attendance problems serious enough to 
warrant sanctioning will meet the statutory definition of a 
*child-at-risk*. 

Information about *Children-at-Risk' and the "Children-at-Risk 
Program" (CAR) is included here so you will be aware tiiat the 
Leamfare teen may already be involved with services and oti ler 
providers. Coordination with the appropriate staff at the school 
(e.g., school social worker or guidance counselor) is absolutely 
necessary to ensure that appropriate services are provided to the 
teen and his/her family and that there is no duplication of 
services. 

The definition of *children-at-risk* is: 

1 . Students v^o are one or more years behind their age 
group in the number of credits attained or in basic skill 
levels are one of the following: 

* Dropouts. 

* Absent more than 15% of the number of hours of 

direct pupil instruction required during the semester, 
excused or unexcused. 

* Parents. 

* Adjudicated delinquents. 

2. Students in grades 5 through 8 who are two or more years 
behind their age group in basic skill levels. 

3. Students in grades 5 through 8 who are two or more years 
behind their age group in basic skill levels and have been 
absent, in any school semester, for more than 10% of the 
number of hours of direct pupil instruction required during 
the semester, excused or unexcused. 

Leamfare students who meet the statutory definition of a 
"chiid-at-risk". may be eiigibio for aiternative educational 
programs offered in the schooi district. Be sure to find out 
how the "chiidren-at-risk" program is operated by the schooi 
dlstrict(8) in your county. 

Vl-b 
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5.0 Priorities and Service 
AvaHabllitv 



o.O Offers of Case 
Management 



ERIC 



Case Management services are to be provided to any 
Learnfare teen who requests them. 

If you must choose who to senre because of limited resQurnes 
priority must be given to sanctioned teens, on a first come, first 
serve basis. 

After sanctioned teens are served, you may serve teens who are 
not currently sanctioned, but whose school attendance is being 
monitored monthly. 

Once the monitored teens have been served, you may then serve 
other non-sanctioned Learnfare teens to support their continued 
involvement in school. Even though a teen may have a good 
reason for his or her absences from school, those absences are 
still harmful to the teen’s education and may be a sign of personal 
or family problems that would benefit from early intervention. 

Teen parents, in particular, can benefit from early and intensive 
case management to ensure that prenatal or perinatal care is 
provided, adequate child care arrangements have been made, and 
they are educated in positive parenting skills. If these needs are 
met, you will be more successful in helping the teen remain in 
school, or return to school in a relatively short period. 

In the event that resources do not permit you to begin working 
with a teen/family within 30 days of a request, the teen must be 
reported on the Learnfare Exception Report (see section 9.0 for 
exception reporting). 



Offers of case management services are made on the 
computer generated Notice of Monthly Monitoring and the Notice 
of Decision sent to the teen or his/her caretaker when the county 
or tribal economic support specialist (ESS) enters the appropriate 
code into the system. Copies of these notices are attached as 
Appendix 1 . 

The notices contain the following Learnfare related information: 

1 . The Learnfare case management contact person or agency 
and phone number; 

2. A statement notifying the teen/caretaker that case 
management services are available to help with the school 
attendance problem; 
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3. The name and phone number of the teen’s "child'at-risk'' 
coordinator within his/her school district; 

4. Information regarding monthly monitoring of attendance or 
the grant reduction due to the sanction; 

5. Good cause reasons for not attending school and reasons 
for exemption from the Learnfare program. 



In addition to the offer of services on the notices, you a^e 
strongly encouraged to contact the family by phone, mail, 
and/or home visit, to promote the family’s cooperation and 
participation in activities to help with the attendance problem. 

To assist you in identifying teens potentially in need of case 
management services, the Department of Health and Social 
Services (DHSS) generates a monthly report titled *13-19 Year Old 
AFDC Teens with a Sanction, Attendance Monitoring, or Good 
Cause Learnfare Status* (PW604B48); one copy is sent to the 
case management agency and the other to the county or tribai 
agency. Use this report to identify teens to whom you will offer 
case management. 

The report is sorted by the ESS worker number and includes the 
following Learnfare related information: 

1 . Case number; 

2. Case name, address and phone number; 

3. Teen’s name, social security number, age, highest grade 
completed, current school status O-o., full time student, part 
time student, not in school), school district code, Learnfare 
status (e.g., sanctioned, monthly monitoring of attendance), 
sex, and race; 

4. Name and phone number of the teen’s Child-At-Risk 
coordinator. 



If a teen's name is underlined. It is a signal to you that the teen is 
a new referral and has been added since last month’s report. 

Teens are selected for this report if their economic support 
record shows any of the following Learnfare status codes: 



<MO> 
<SA A> 



Monthly monitoring of attendance. 
Sanctioned for poor attendance. 

► 1 
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<SAD> Sanctioned for being a dropout. 

< SA F > Sanctioned for failure to sign a Confidential 
Information Release Authorization when it is 
required by the school district to access 
attendance data. 

Teens with the following Learnfare status codes will also be 
selected for this report. These codes indicate good cause 
reasons for not attending school. Teens with the following status 
codes are not currently sanctioned: 



<DA> 


Day Care Not Available. 


<EX> 


Expulsion Pending. 


<FD> 


Fair Hearing Decision. 


<IF> 


Caring for Infant. 


<IN> 


Incapacitated. 


<LI> 


Living Too Remote. 


<TR> 


Transportation Unavailable. 


<RE> 


Religious Reasons. 



7.0 Case Management 
Process 

7.1 First Contact 



7.2 Assessment 




When a Learnfare teen requests case management 
services, do the following: 

The first contact between the teen and case manager is very 
important. Try to use it to establish in the teen’s mind a positive 
perception of Learnfare and school attendance. Also, use it to 
gather important information about the teen and his or her family. 

Keep the first meeting as informal as possible in order to put the 
teen at ease. You may prefer to use group meetings as a means 
of making teens more comfortable and encouraging them to 
interact with you and each other. 

Be clear about your expectations and appointments for further 
program activities. Strike a balance between caring and 
toughness and make sure the teen knows that you mean what 
you say. 

Conduct a family assessment to determine appropriate action 
needed to address the school attendance problem. 

A home visit may provide a good opportunity for assessing family 
functioning and initiating and maintaining a relationship with the 
teen and his or her family. Together, you and the family must 
identify circumstances that contribute to the school attendance 
problem. Keep in mind that the assessment is not something that 
you do to the family, It is something you do with the family. 
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7.3 Family Service Plan 



Information gathered during this phase may suggest the need for 
referral to other resources for a professional evaluation of a 
specific concern. 

Examples include referrals for: 

Health assessment. 

Child abuse or neglect assessment. 

AODA assessment. 

Mental health counseling. 

Family counseling. 

Educational assessment including testing for learning 
disabilities. 

Child care. 

Parenting classes. 

Family planning. 

Employment and training services. 



The most effective assessment tool Is a series of personal 
appointments with the teen and his/her family In which you 
hear, see, and sense the teen’s situation. You can learn who 
this person is, what strengths can be worked with, and what 
weaknesses must be compensated for. 

Assessment is an ongoing process in which the case 
manager, over time, develops a relationship with the teen that 
includes personal support, and continually tracks his/her 
progress in meeting established goals. 

Document the results of the assessment in the case management 
record. (See documentation requirements in section 8.0.) 

Develop a written family service plan, signed by the 
teen/caretaker designed to, at a minimum, remedy the 
circumstances contributing to the school attendance problem. 
When possible, parents and other family members should 
participate in the development of the family service plan. The 
service plan should meet all relevant documentation requirements 
shown in section 8.0. 

a. Work with the teen/family to develop a mutually agreed 
upon plan with clear expectations, realistic goals, and 
reasonable time frames for achieving those goals. The 
primary goal of the service plan should be regular school 
attendance. 
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b. Identify in the plan the services the teen and/or family must 
participate in to reach those goals. 

c. Discuss long term goals and short term objectives and 
define clear timelines. Short term objectives should be 
quickly achievable allowing the teen to experience regular 
"wins". 

d. Encourage the teen to think of the service plan as his/hers 
and support his/her ability to achieve the goals agreed 
upon. 

e. Include in the plan a time frame for regular follow up and a 
tentative date for the termination of case management. 



If any service identified in the family service plan to which 
the teen and/or family has been referred will not be 
available without a substantial waiting period (i.e., within 30 
days of a request), identify an appropriate alternative. 

If an appropriate alternate service is not available within 30 
days, complete an Exception Report (See Exception 
Reporting in Section 9.0.) 

if no alternative service exists because it is not offered in 
the community, indicate this by entering an "X" in the 
section of the Exception Report titled "Service Not Offered 
in Area". 



improve the teen’s school attendance. 

Generally, this will consist of the following: 

a. Assuring that the teen/family has access to the services 
identified :n the family service plan. 

b. Being aware of the various service providers that are 
already working with the teen/family to allow you to focus 
your efforts, link service providers where appropriate, and 
lessen the potential for duplication of services. 

c. Identifying and helping to fill gaps in service delivery. 

d. Working closely with the school’s Children-At*Risk 
coordinator, counselors, attendance officers, principals, and 
teacfiers to address the attendance problems. 



7.4 Implementing Plan 



Assist in implementing the family service plan intended to 
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e. Assisting a teen parent in locating appropriate child care 
and transportation. 

f. Making referrals or assisting the family in scheduling 
appointments for family counselling or other activities. 

g. Referring to appropriate alternate education programs, such 
as those of the Vocational Technical and Adult Education 
(VTAE) system. 

h. Assisting to obtain needed educational funding through the 
JOBS program or other funding sources. 

Monitor and evaluate progress. It is the case manager's 
responsibility to regularly monitor and evaluate all aspects of the 
family service plan. To do so adequately requires that you be in 
regular and frequent contact with the teen and his/her family so 
that, together, you can continually assess progress and make 
necessary changes to the family service plan. This may mean that 
you have to alter your work schedule in order to be accessibla 
when both parent(s) and teens are available. 

Monitoring and evaluating progress means ensuring that: 

a. Services identified in the plan are being provided in a timely 
manner. 

b. Services remain appropriate to meet the teen’s/family’s 
changing needs. As needs change, the plan must be 
adjusted accordingly. 

c. The teen is complying with the service plan requirements 
and making satisfactory progress toward regu'ar school 
attendance. 

7.6 Terminating Services You must continue to provide Case Management services at least 

until: 

a. The teen is attending school regularly as defined in 
Learnfare policy (i.e., meets the monthly attendance 
requirement for one calendar month - see AFDC 
Handbook Appendix 6); or, 

b. The teen/family indicates that they no longei want services; 
or, 



7.5 Monitoring And 
Evaluating 
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c. You establish that the family refused or failed to: 

(1) Participate in developing a family service plan; or 

(2) Comply with the requirements of the family service 
plan. 

You may choose, at your discretion, to continue case 
management beyond one month after the teen is regularly 
attending school, as long as the case continues to be 
eligible for AFDC. If the case loses AFDC eligibility, 
services may continue through the end of the semester in 
which eligibility is lost. 

Note: Be sure to notify the appropriate ESS when you 
become aware that a sanctioned dropout has returned 
to schooi and met the monthiy attendance requirement. 
Do this to ensure that the AFDC grant is restored in a 
timeiy fashion. Note this contact in the case 
management record. 



8.0 Documentation 
Requirements 




All case management activities must be documented in the 
Learnfare teen's case management record. 

The following information must be included in the case 
management record: 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 



Primary person's first name, middle initial and last name. 
The primary person is the person that applied for AFDC. 

Case number. The case number is the primary person’s 
social pccurlt'/ number. 

Teen’s first name, middle initial and last name. 

Teen’s social security number. 

Teen’s date of birth. 



Name of the Learnfare case manager to whom this case is 
assigned. 

The Learnfare status of the teen at the time s/he is referred 
for case management services. Learnfare status can be 
obtained from the monthly report referred to in section 6.0 
of this document. 



»'v, 
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8. The date that the teen or family requests or indicates an 
interest in case management services. This is not 
necessarily the date that case management was offered 
(i.e., the official offer of case management is made on the 
Notice of Decision at the time of sanction or Notice of 
Monthly Monitoring). 

9. The date of the initial assessment. 

10. The barriers to regular school attendance which were 
identified during the assessment (e.g., AODA, child 
abuse/neglect, need for counseling, need for alternative 
education, etc.) and the results of any testing. 

1 1 . Details of the family service plan developed to address the 
barriers to regular school attendance identified during the 
assessment, with reasonable, time frames for achieving 
goals. The plan must include clear and measurable 
objectives. Attach additional documentation as necessary. 

12. Details of ail follow-up services provided to assist in and 
monitor the implementation of the family service plan. Also 
describe any othe.' services provided by the case manager 
to the family. Include the dates and content of all contacts 
with the teen/family. 

13. The details of all services for which the teen and/or family 
are referred (e.g., AODA, child abuse/neglect, alternative 
education, child care, transportation, etc.) and who vnll be 
providing the service. 

14. The date the referral is made, the date the service is 
scheduled to begin, and the anticipated duration of the 
service. Estimate or provide a range as necessary (e.g., 
substance abi*se treatment for about 4-6 weeks, etc.). If it 
is impossible to estimate, simply indicate this. 

15. The actual begin and end date for each referral service, as 
well as the estimated cost, either as a single charge or rate 
per day, week, or month, if available. 

Complete a Learnfare Exception Report if neither the 
service nor an appropriate alternative is available for 30 
days from the date of referrtil. See fJie following section 
(Reporting Requirements) for information on the Learnfare 
Exception Report and reporting requirements. 
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9.0 Reporting Requirements 

9.1 Learnfare Exception Report 



16. The date and the reason that case management services 
are being terminated (e.g., family uncooperative, dropout 
returned to school and met monthly attendance 
requirement, etc.). 



Complete a Learnfare Exception Report (Appendix 2) only when a 
teen and/or family experiences a wait of 30 days or more for a 
service, (including case management), identified in the family 
service plan because neither the service nor an appropriate 
alternative is available. Complete this form each month until case 
management, the service, or an appropriate alternative service 
becomes available and the teen begins to receive the identified 
service. 



If no appropriate alternative service is available because it is not 
offered in the community, indicate this by placing an *X* in the 
appropriate space (i.e., 'Service Not Offered in Area*) and 
complete the Exception Report for one month only. 

The Learnfare Exception Report must be submitted no later than 
the 10th of the morrth after the teen/family has been waiting for 
services for 30 days. 



EXAMPLE: 

March 3 Teen requests a service. 

March 4 Teen referred for the service; service is not currently 
available and no appropriate alternative is currently 
available. 



April 3 Teen still waiting for services (30 days). 

By May 10 A report for the teen must be submitted showing that 
s/he has been waiting for services for 30-60 days. 



Continue to complete and submit a report monthly for each 
teen/family as long as the teen/family continues to wait for any 
service identified in the family service plan. Use the monthly 
report to show changes in waiting status until all planned services 
are actually provided. 
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9.2 Learnfare Case 
Management Monthly 
Report 



The reports should be sent no later than the 10th of the month 
following the report month to: 

Division of Economic Support 
Bureau of Welfare Initiatives 
P.O. Box 7935 
Madison. Wl 53707-7935 

Attn: Learnfare 

The Learnfare Case Management Monthly Report 
(Appendix 3) is to be completed at the end of each month and 
submitted to DES by the 10th of the following month. Submit this 
report each month even If all your entries are zeros (\.e., you are 
not providing case management services to any Learnfare teens in 
your county). 

The Case Management Monthly Report asks for the following 
information: 

Number of new teens/families contacting you and actually 
requesting case management during the report month. 

Of those requesting case management, how many 
teens/families are receiving case management during the 
report month. 

Number of teens/families receiving case management 
during the report month that are carried over from prior 
months. 

Provide the total number of Learnfare teens served by other than 
the Learnfare case manager during the report month if you can 
obtain that information (i.e., social worker in the county /tribal 
agency, court worker, youth services worker, etc.). 

To complete the Case Management Report: 

1 Enter the total number of teens/families on the line to the 
right of the corresponding statement. 
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2. Of the total shown in entries 1, 2, or 3, indicate how many 
of those teens are: 

A. Sanctioned. 

B. On monthly monitoring. 

C. With good cause. 

D. In another status (ST, UV). 

EXAMPLE: 

1 . Number of new teens/families requesting case management in 



the report month: ^ 

A. Sanctioned teens 2 

B. Teens on monthly Monitoring 1 

C. Teens with good cause 0 

D. Teens in other status 0 



The number shown on line 1 must equal the total of line A, B, C, 
and D. Do not coLint the same teen more than once when making 
entries to A, B, C, or D. 

For example, a teen sanctioned in this report month is also subject 
to monthly attendance monitoring. Count the teen as sanctioned 
only: do not also count the teen as being subject to monthly 
attendance monitoring. 

The Case Management reports must be completed at the end of 
each month and submitted to the address shown below no later 
than the 10th of the month following the report montn. 

Division of Economic Support 
Bureau of Welfare Initiatives 
P.O. Box 7935 
Madison, Wl 53707-7935 

Attn: Learnfare 
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JUNEAU CO DEPT OF HUMAN 
220 E lacrosse ST 
MAUSTON WI 53948 



CASE NUMBER: 475-86-5315 



WORKER NAME: 

WILLIAM BLANK 

WORKER PHONE: 608 847-9400 
WORKER NUMBER: 0011 



TEST CASE 
502 CROTE ST. 

APT. 18 

MAUSTON WI 53948 



DEAR TEST CASE, 

EFFECTIVE 01/22/92, TEST TEEN'S SCHOOL 

ATTENDANCE WILL BE MONITORED MONTHLY IN ACCORDANCE WITH HSS 201.195 
WISCONSIN ADMINISTRATIVE CODE. UNDER THE WISCONSIN LEARNFARE PROGRAM, 
AN AFDC TEEN'S SCHOOL ATTENDANCE WILL BE MONITORED MONTHLY IF: 

1. THE TEEN DROPPED OUT OF SCHOOL AND THEN RETURNED, OR 

2 THE TEEN IS UNABLE TO VERIFY HIS OR HER SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
DURING THE MOST RECENTLY COMPLETED SEMESTER, OR 

3 THE TEEN HAD TEN OR MORE FULL DAYS OF UNEXCUSED ABSENCE 
DURING THE MOST RECENTLY COMPLETED SEMESTER. 

THE PARENT OR TEEN MAY CONTACT THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR TO LEARN 
THE SCHOOL DISTRICT'S DEFINITION OF A "FULL DAY" OF ABSENCE, 

IF TEST TEEN HAD MORE THAN TWO FULL DAYS 

OF UN£^XCUSED absence DU’.ING a calendar MONTH WITHOUT GOOD CAUSE, 

YOUR AFTC BENEFITS WILL BE REDUCED. SEE THE REVERSE OF THIS NOTICE 
FOR LEARNFARE GOOD CAUSE AND EXEMPTION REASONS. 

IF TF^T TEEN HAVING PROBLEMS IN SCHOOL, 

THE PARENT OR TEEN MAY ASK THE SCHOOL TO REVIE!W THE TEEN'S 
EDUCATIONAL PROGW^MSV THE PARENT OR TEEN MAY ASK THAT CHANGES BE 
?0 BE?tIr^RESS THE TEEN'S EDUCATIONAL NffDS. CONTACT THE 
CHILDREN-AT-RISK PROGRAM IN YOUR SCHOOL AT 608 847-4410, WITH 
WHOM YOU MAY DISCUSS THESE CONCERNS. 

IF YOU HAVE QUESTIONS ABOUT THE ATTENDANCE INFORMATION USED AS THE 
llsiS FOR LEARNFARE MONTHLY ATTEN*DANCE ^»NITORING, CONTACT W 
SCHOOL. FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT LEARNFARE CASE MA^GEME IT AND 
SERVICES YOU MAY CONTACT THE CASE MANAGER AT 608 847-6778. IF YOU 
S.WEOTOER QUESTIONS, CONTACT 'THE ECONOMIC SUPPORT SPECIALIST AT THE 
LOCAL SOCIAL SERVICES AGENCY. 
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GOOD CAUSE (REASONS) FOR NOT ATTENDING SCHOOL 



1. The teen Is a parent and must stay home to take care of hla or 
her newborn infant. 

2. S/he is a parent and requires child care to attend school, but 
child care is not available. 

3. S/he is a parent and requires transport to and from the child 
care center, but neither public nor private transportation is 
available . 

4. S/he is temporarily excused from attendance by the school 
district . 

5. S/he is exempt from school attendance for religious reasons. 

6. S/he is prohibited from attending school while s/he is in the 
process of being expelled from school. 

7. S/he has been expelled from school and another school is not 
available. 

8. S/he ia age 16 through 19 and the school district determines 
that s/he will not graduate by age 20. 

r~ 

9. S/he does not attend school for one or more of these reasons: 

- Illness, injury, or incapacity of teen or family member. 

- Court appearance, in jail, prison, or juvenile secure 
, detent ion. 

- Doctor/dentist appointment for teen or the teen's child. 

- Death of relative or friend. 

- Observance of religious holiday. 

- Family emergency. 

- Transportation breakdown. 

- Suspension from school. 

- Any circumstance beyond teen's control. 

10. S/he has been found to have a good reason for not attending 
• school through the fair hearing process. 

REMINDER 

LEARNFARE APPLIES ONLY TO AFDC TEENS WHO ARE: 

-- ACE 13 THROUGH 19 AND, 

-- WHO ARE PARENTS THEMSELVES OR WHO LIVE WITH THEIR NATURAL OR 
ADOPTIVE PARENTS AND, 

-- WHO HAVE NOT GRADUATED FROM HIGH SCHOOL OR RECEIVED A HIGH 
SCHOOL EQUIVALENCY DIPLOMA. 
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t. yji- luunijin ANL> bUClAL SERVICES 
division of Economic Support 
BES- (11/93) 



I 



LEARNFARE EXCEPTION REPORT 



CASE NAME: 



:ASE NUMBER: 



COUNTY or 

TRIBAL 

AGENCY: 



I^EEN'S NAME: 
TEEN'S SSN: 



[ ] NEW REPORT 
[ ] CHANGE 
REPORT PERIOD: 



MONTH: 



I 



PEEN SANCTIONED IN REPORT MONTH? YES ( ] 

NO ( ] 



YEAR: 



Complete the following information for the teen on the waiting list 



I 



I 



SERVICE 



SERVICE 

NOT 

OFFERED 

IN 

AREA 



ACTUAL ELAPSED 
WAITING PERIOD 
(DAYS) 

90 

30- 60- OR 

60 90 MORE 



DATE 

Of 

REQUEST 

for 

Service 



DATE DATE 

of Service 

REFERRAL Actually 
for BEGUN 

Service 



1 


Iternative 

Education 
















1 

1 


ODA 
















ental Health 
Counseling 
















ransportation 
















1 

1 


lild Abuse/Neglect 
















Sen Parent Planninc 
















^ild Care 
















OTHER: 

1 

1 






- 











I 

<||||SE MANAGER: DATE: 

MTURN THIS REPORT TO THE BUREAU OP WELFARE INITIATIVES BY THE lOTH OP EACH 
laNTH. 

“o 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING THE LEARNFARE EXCEPTION REPORT 



Complete this report at the end of each month a teen/family has been on a services 
waiting list for 30 days. Complete this report for one month only if you are indicating a 
service is not offered in the community rather than not immediately available. 



1 . Enter the case name and social security number. 

2. Enter the teen’s name and social security number. 

3. Indicate by checking "yes- or "no* as to whether the teen was sanctioned in the 
report month. 

4. Enter your County of Tribal agency. 

5. Indicate whether this is a new report or a change in waiting list status 

6. Enter the report month and year. 

7. / * the end of each month starting with the month in which the 30 day wait 

ided, indicate beside each planned service the number of days the 
teen/family waited for the service to begin. 

8. Enter the date each service was requested by the teen/family. 

9. Enter the date the teen/family was referred for each sen/ice. 

10. Enter the date each service actually began. 

11. Sign and date the report. 

12. Send the report by the 10th of the month following the report month to: 

Division of Economic Support 
Bureau of Welfare Initiatives 
Room 350 
P.O. Box 7935 
Madison, Wl 53707-7935 



DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH & SOCIAL SERVICES 
Division of Economic Support 
DES- (11/93) 

LEARNFARE CASE MANAGEMENT MONTHLY REPORT 

REPORT 
MONTH; 



YEAR; 



I. Teens/families served by Learnfare Case Management 

A. Number of new teens/families requesting 

case management in this month A. 

1. Sanctioned teens 

2. Teens on monthiy monitoring 

3. Teens with good cause 

4. Teens in other status (e.g., ST, UV) 



B. Of those new teens/famiiies in #1 requesting B. 

case management, enter the number of new 
teens/famiiies receiving case management 
in this month 

1. Sanctioned teens 

2. Teens on monthiy monitoring 

3. Teens with good cause 

4. Teens in other status (e.g., ST, UV) 



C. Number of ongoing teens/famiiies receiving 

case management this month C. 



1. Sanctioned teens 

2. Teens on monthiy monitoring 

3. Teens with good cause 

4. Teens in other status (e g., ST, UV) 



COUNTY/TRIBAL 

AGENCY: 



II. Number of teens served in this report month by 
other than Learnfare Case Manager (if known) 



CASE MANAGER'S SiGNATURE 




DATE 
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Brown County 

Learnfare Case Management Profile 



Presanction activities are performed by staff of the Brown County Department of Social Services’ 
economic support division. The county’s youth aids division identifies teenagers eligible for case 
management services for the contracted county Learnfare case management agency, Our Lady of 
Charity, Inc. Family Programs (OLC), a family counseling center. 

OLC assigns one counselor (0.3 FTE) to activities related to Learnfare. This case manager extends 
offers of case management serv'ices, meets with clients who accept offers, develops family 
assessments, and identifies services to address the problems preventing the teenager from regularly 
attending school 

In CY 1992, Brown County spent $4,382 of its $26,873 in supplemental Learnfare case management 
funding. For CY 1993, Brown County was allocated $28,992, spending through November 1993 
totaled $8,191. 



Learnfare Teenagers with Reported Attendance Problems 

As indicated by a Learnfare status of "monitored," sanctioned," or "good cause, " 255 teenagers were 
reported to have attendance problems for at least one month during our study period. Of these 
teenagers, 60.8 percent were female, and 29 percent were heads of households. 

As of January 1, 1993, the average age of teenagers with attendance problems vas 16.2 years; 





Distribution 


13 


8.2 


14 


14.1 


15 


13.3 


16 


14.1 


17 


23.6 


18 


14.5 


19 


11.4 


20 


0.8 



Review Procedures and (Jeneral Findings 

For our review, we randomly selected 55 cases, or 22 percent of the teenagers who were to be referred 
to OLC under county policies Records were located for 43 cases. As of August il, 1993, 

7 ca.se records contained evidence that as.scssmcnts had been performed: 

3 open and active 

4 closed — client uncooperative or withdrew 
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36 case records contained no evidence that assessments had been performed: 

5 offers in progress 

15 client refused services 

l(f offers ceased — no response 

2 offers ceased — improved Leamfare status 

2 offers ceased — client became ineligible 

2 status not clear 

We reviewed 50 additional cases, interviewed OLC and Brown County staff, and reviewed documents 
pertaining to the policies and procedures adopted for case management in Brown County. We also 
auempted to interview a group of Leamfare clients but were not able to do so because none of the 
clients invited by the case manager attended the interview session. 

The procedures and quality of case management in Brovm County differed distinctly between the early 
and later parts of our study period because two different OLC counselors performed case management 
duties. The current case manager assumed Leamfare responsibilities in March 1993, at which point 
cases were documented more clearly and handled more thoroughly and consistently than they had been 
earlier. 



Presanction Procedures 

In July 1992, the Department and Legal Action’s review of Brown County’s presanction procedures 
found several deficiencies, including: 

• failure to provide prior-semester dates of unexcused absences when the 
ba.^'is for monthly monitoring was ten or more absences in the most 
recently completed semester; 

• incomplete information on presanction forms mailed to clients; 

• in some cases, presenting clients with only the number of days absent 
in the previous month and not absence dates; and 

• incomplete documentation of client response to the presanction notice. 

In response. Brown County submitted a corrective action plan and adopted other procedures, which 
include: 

• developing a training program to ensure that economic support staff 
arc able to correctly complete the required presanction forms; 

• expanding the economic support division training specialists’ role in 
Leamfare training for county staff; and 

• requiring eacli economic support management staff person to assist and 
act as a resource lor five or six line staff. 
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County Offers of Case Management 

Brown County’s policy is to make individual offers of case management services to all teenagers with 
reported attendance problems. To identify these teenagers, the County relies on the state-generated 
monthly case management report, which lists each teenager coded as "monitored," "sanctioned," cr 
"good cause." 

County policy requires the case manager to send the first offer of case management services one week 
after receiving the teenagers’ names. Families are given two weeks to respond to initial offer letters; if 
they do not, the case manager is required to attempt personal contact either by telephone or by visit to 
the potential clients’ homes. The county requires the case manager to make face-to-face contact with 
prospective Leamfare clients before discontinuing attempts to involve the family in case management. 

The first OLC case manager appears to have offen d case management services primarily by mail and 
not to have attempted face-to-face contact with families who did not respond to the initial letter. Of 
the 43 cases included in our sample, 9 were closed after this case manager sent one letter. Two other 
cases were closed after one letter and a telephone call, liowever, in more recent cases, the county’s 
policy appears to have been followed more consistently. 

OLC used a standard letter to make the initial offer of case management services. However, clients 
rarely responded to this letter, which had a formal tone and was difficult for potential clients to 
understand. Since the end of our study period, OLC staff have created a new offer letter in six 
versions to address different family situations. 



Family Assessments 

The assessment process also changed during the 1992-93 school year. The first case manager's 
assessments often consisted of notes taken during conversations with a teenager or parent Since 
March, the current case manager has been initiating services by performing assessments of family 
needs relating to the teenagers’ school attendance problems, for which interviews are conducted with 
families in their homes. An assessment consists of questions related to the student’s history of truancy 
behavior, the family’s understanding of the problem, previously attempted solutions, other concerns the 
family may have regarding alcoho'i and other drug abuse or delinquent behavior, and family members’ 
thoughts on potential services they believe would help them in addressing the school attendance 
problem. 

Tlie case manager may also contact the school about services provided to the family, as well as to 
determine whether .school officials believe the family could benefit from a specific service. However, 
the case manager primarily relics on the family to report any ongoing services with which it is 
involved. 



Service Plans 

Family couascling appears to be a frequently identified need for Brown County teenagers. In four of 
the seven cases in our sample that included .service plans, it was identified as a need. In addition, we 
observed five cases not included in our sample in which service plans also identified a need for family 
counseling. Referrals are made to in-home family Uicrapy at OI.C, the County’s contracted provider 
for such services. 
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Bducation-rclatcd service needs were identified in 12 of the 26 service plans either in our sample or in 
additional files we reviewed. When such service needs arc identified, either participation in a 
GED/High School Equivalency Diploma (HSED) preparation program is recommended, or the case 
manager intervenes on behalf of the student in the teenager’s school. Older teenagers arc provided 
information about GED/HSED instruction at Northeastern Wisconsin Technical College; the teenagers 
arc expected to enroll in the program, but the case manager provides assistance if requested. 

When the teenager is too young to enroll in a such a program or when the case manager determines 
the teenager is having a conflict with school officials, the case manager will meet with school officials 
on behalf of the teenager to develop arrangements suitable to the teenager. These arrangements might 
include a schedule of half days, where the student will come earlier and leave earlier than the rest of 
the student body, or instruction in a self-contained classroom. 

Brown County staff believe the county generally has sufficient services available to address most of 
the problems that could prevent teenagers from attending school. However, when asked about the 
availability of services, county and school district staff cited inadequate options for alternative 
education. As in other counties, GED/HSED preparation programs arc limited to teenagers who arc 
17 years or older, however, in Brown County no other organized alternative education programs arc 
available. 



Monitoring and Follow-Up 

For most of the 1992-93 school year, there was little or no monitoring of open cases in Brown 
County. TThe first case manager did not contact the teenager or service providers to see if services 
were addressing the problems identified in the assessment when an assessment had been completed. 

Since March, there has been more oversight of active cases by the current case manager, who attempts 
to contact active cases every four to six weeks. These contacts arc usually conversations with the 
family regarding the services prescribed. However, the current case manager does not routinely verify 
student statements regarding service participation. If the teenager has been referred to OLC in-home 
family therapy, the case manager occasionally attends counseling sessions with the family and 
(x;riodically contacts the counselor concerning the status of the case. 



Additional Observations 

Although the county’s procedures for providing case management services improved during our study 
period, much of the change can be attributed to the efforts of the current OLC case manager. County 
staff did not provide sufficient oversight or direction regarding case management services by reviewing 
the case manager’s activities to ensure that face-to-face contact with potential clients was made before 
service efforts ceased, as required by tlic case management contract. In addition, county staff did not 
review assessments completed by the case manai,er to ensure they were of sufficient quality to 
adequately identify problems preventing teenagers from attending school. 

Reimbursement mechanisms included in Brown County’s contract with the case management agency 
provided some guidance to the agency regarding expectations of case management activities. The 
agency is reimbursed on the basis of individual activities, such as $40 for each assessment performed 
and $10 for each attempted home visit. 
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Summary 



In general, since March 1993, Brown County has adequately implemented a process to provide case 
management services to Learnfam teenagers. Although the County used only a small portion of its 
case management allocation, it has developed thorough case management procedures, which include 
requirements for face-to-face contact with all potential clients and in-home assessments involving 
entire families. In addition, the current case manager’s practice of contacting the family regularly after 
assessment was among the most reliable we observed in any county. 

To improve case management services in Brown County: 

• The county and the case management agency could adopt additional 
written procedures that describe the expectations and goals of case 
management services, in accordance with the Learnfare Case 
Management Manual to be distributed by the Department. 

• In light of any revised procedures, and considering that the County has 
not previously spent available allocations of case management funds, 
the potential Learnfare case management workload could be examined 
jointly by the County and the contracted agency, to determine the 
appropriate staffing level to be devoted to Learnfare case management. 

• Brown County could improve oversight by reviewing the case 
manager’s activities to determine whether expectations of Learnfare 
case management services are being met. 
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Dane County 

Learnfare Case Management Profile 



Prcsanction activities are performed by Dane County Department of Human Services economic support 
specialists, who verify attendance and conduct good-cause interviews. The County and the Urban 
League of Greater Madison, Inc., a contracted provider, share responsibilities for Learnfare case 
management. 

The county Learnfare coordinator provides a list of names to the contracted provider after determining 
whether the teenagers are involved in ongoing county social services cases addressing their attendance 
problems. If they are not, or if the assigned social worker expresses no objection, the case is referred 
to the Uiban League. During most of our study period, the League’s case management staff included 
one pan-time case manager and one pan-time case management supervisor. 

Dane County’s allocation of supplementary Learnfare case management funding was $28,980 in 
CY 1992 and $30,956 in CY 1993. Most of this funding, $19,599 in 1992 and $19,991 in 1993, was 
designated for the Urban League, where it supported .79 FTE position. In both years, a portion of 
case management funding also partially supported the Dane County Learnfare coordinator $9,381 in 
CY 1992, and $10,965 in CY 1993. 



Learnfare Teenagers with Reported Attendance Problems 

As indicated by a Learnfare status of "monitored," "sanctioned," or "good cause," 384 teenagers were 
reported to have attendance problems for at least one month during our study period. Of these, 

62.2 percent were female, and 22.9 percent were heads of households. 

As of January 1, 1993, the average age of teenagers with reported attendance problems was 16.0 years: 



Age 


Distribution 


13 


8.9 


14 


15.9 


15 


15.9 


16 


17.4 


17 


17.9 


18 


13.0 


19 


10.2 


20 


0.8 



The Learnfare status of teenagers reported to have attendance problems in Dane County is distorted by 
attendance-reporting practices of Uic Madison Metropolitan School District, in which most of Dane 
County’s AFDC population resides. Citing confidentiality concerns, the district reports perfect 
attendance almost exclusively for all teenagers on monthly monitoring. As a result, monitored 
teenagers in Dane County arc rarely sanctioned for attendance problems. 



Review Procedures and General Findings 



Of the 384 teenagers with reported attendance problems, 159 were excluded from study consideration 
because they did not meet criteria for Dane County’s target population, which includes: 

• sanctioned teenagers; 

• monitored teenagers under age IS; 

• teenage heads of households; and 

• pregnant teenagers. 

From the remaining 225 teenagers, we randomly selected a 20 percent sample, or 45 cases, for review. 
Some teenagers in the target population may have been excluded from sample consideration because 
we had no way to determine whether any older, monitored teenagers were pregnant 

Records were located for 19 of the 45 cases in our sample. As of August 31, 1993, 

5 case records contained evidence that Leamfare assessments had been performed; 

1 open and active 

1 open but inactive 

I closed — improved Leamfare status 

I closed — client became ineligible 

1 status not clear 

14 case records had no evidence of a Leamfare assessment: 

3 clients were already receiving services from the contracted agency 
5 no response to recent offers 

3 client refused services 

2 offers ceased — no response 

1 , agency had not located client 

We also reviewed 18 cases selected by the Urban League. Four of these had also been selected in our 
random sample and are included in our calculations; the others were included in our qualitative 
observations only. In addition, we reviewed Dane G)unty’s annual plans for Leamfare case 
management, contracts with the Urban League, and the county Leamfare coordinator’s records relating 
to the assigiuncnt of all cases and monitoring of Urban League activity. 

We interviewed the Dane County Leamfare coordinator, staff of the Urban League, and a county 
social work supervisor. We did not interview teenagers because timely arrangements could not be 
made with Urban League staff. 



Presanction Procedures 

In December 1992, the Department and Legal Action’s joint review of Dane County's Leamfare 
activities found four dcliciencics; 

• incomplete documentation of prcsanclion review procedures: 

• inconsistent documentation of presanction contacts between county staff and 
clients and incomplete documentation of good-cause determinations; 
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• inappropriate sanctioning of teenagers with newborns less than 4S days old; 
and 

• inappropriate use of the same uncxcuscd absences as the basis for both 
monthly monitoring and sanctioas. 

To address these problem areas, Dane County: 

• provided additional training to economic support workers; 

• distributed the deficiencies report to economic support supervisors for review; 

• enlisted each economic support supervisor to review one case per worker per 
month, as well as cases transferred to his or her unit; and 

• selected a random sample of files for internal quality control review. 



County Offers of Case Management 

As noted, Dane County has established priority groups to receive offers of case management services. 
After these groups have been served, the coordinator may refer other teenagers, although wc observed 
only one such referral. 

Each month, the Leamfare coordinator identifies those teenagers with attendance problems who also 
meet Dane County’s priority criteria. The coordinator refers to county social service records to 
identify any ongoing services these teenagers may be receiving and checks with the assigned county 
social worker before referring the case to the Urban League for additional case management Of the 
229 teenagers from which we drew our sample, 28 cases were referred to county social wof/ers for 
Leamfare case management. 

During our study period, when the Urban League case management supervisor received the list of new 
referrals, she identified teenagers who were already receiving services from the League’s School Age 
Parent (SAP) program. Services for these cases were handled by the SAP case manager. The 
League’s case management supervisor then initiated contact with the remaining teenagers through a 
letter of introduction. In the cases we observe*', 3 were retained by the SAP case managers, and 
16 were offered Leamfare case management. 

Urban League written policies do not prescribe any specific methods or levels of effort for offering 
case management services. We observed that either the case management supervisor or the case 
manager followed the letter of introduction with a second letter scheduling a home visit. Teenagers 
who did not keep the scheduled appointment and did not contact the Urban League within two weeks 
received a third letter. If a teenager did not respond, one final letter was mailed as notification that no 
further offers would be advanced. The county Leamfare coordinator was notified at the same time. 



Family Assessments 

During the initial home visit lor Leamfare ca.se management, ca.se managers collect family information 
and complete a profile or asse.s.sment of the teenager. Usually both the teenager and parent(s) are 
present to answer the case manager’s questions. 




However, during our study period the forms used to record assessments changed, and four different 
people conducted assessments, each using different methods. The use of different forms and the 
changes in staff, in part, account for the inconsistent quality of the assessments. During the study 
period, the County’s Leamfare coordinator began to require monthly repoits and client updates. Urban 
League staff and county staff developed a "Leamfare Family Assessment" form that includes 
information on client contact, planned and received services, and the roles of the case head, teenager, 
and case manager. Although the form was intended as a summary, in practice it has replaced the more 
thorough assessment form. 

Leamfare teenagers receiving case management through the SAP program had more thorough 
assessments. In two of the three cases we observed, SAP assessments included infonnation about the 
teenagers’ families, education, and social services history. In ihe third SAP case, the assessment 
provided was not as thorough. 



Service Plans 

Teenagers receiving case management through the SAP program were referred for services. Case 
managers scheduled and accompanied teenagers to appointments. However, Leamfare case managers 
generally did not make many referrals for services. TTie five cases with Leamfare assessments 
contained no referrals for outside service, even when the case manager had noted that the teenager or a 
parent could benefit from service. Most often the case manager identified support and encouragement 
as the teenager’s need 

Contracted case management agency staff could, however, comment on service availability in Dane 
County: staff reported that alternative education, parenting skill training, transportation, child care, 
and alcohol and other drug treatment are the services most in demand in Dane County, and that 
alcohol and drug treatment services were not adequately available. They were not aware of the 
requirement that exception reports oe filed when recommended services were not available. 



Monitoring and Follow-Up 

The contracted agency does not have a written policy for monitoring or follow-up with clients: these 
practices are left to the discretion of the Leamfare case manager. In two of the five cases, the case 
manager planned to have regular contact with the teenager, and in one of the five cases the case 
manager checked school attendance regularly. 



Additional Observations 

Although the Urban League appears to have a relatively well -developed SAP program, the quality of 
Leamfare case management appears to have been impaired by turnover among Leamfare case 
managers and lack of written policies and procedures for Leamfare case management. For most of our 
study period, the Urban League’s Leamfare program, had either the case manager position or case 
management supcrvi.sor position vacant. During the 12 months in our study period, the Leamfare case 
manager position was vacant for 4 months, and the case management supervisor position was vacant 
for 3 months. 



Summary 



Dane County's practice of communicating with assigned social workers on existing cases before 
referral for Leamfare case management may have avoided some duplication of services and provided 
previously assigned social workers with necessary additional information. The contracted case 
management agency’s similar practice of checking for participation in the SAP program before 
offering additional services may have had similar benefits. In addition, the service provided through 
th.‘ SAP appears to be thorough and aggressive. 

To improve Leamfare case management in Dane County: 

• County staff and staff of the contracted case management agency could 
adopt comprehensive goals for Leamfare case management, based on 
the Learnfare Case Management Manual to be issued by the 
Department. They could likewise devise training procedures to ensure 
that new case managers understand requirements and expectations. 

• In the light of any revised procedures, the potential Leamfare case 
management workload could be examined jointly by Dane County and 
Urban League staff, to determine appropriate staffing levels and define 
the group of teenagers to receive priority services. 

• The County and the contracted case management agency could devise 
procedures by which those teenagers who remain with their current 
social workers or case managers receive similar services, and ensure 
that those case workers are aware of the requirements and expectations 
for Leamfare case management. 

• Dane County could seek to determine the causes of high turnover at 
the contracted agency, and either address them or contract with a new 
provider. 
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APPENDIX IX 



Douglas County 

Learnrare Case Management Profile 



Organization of Case Management Services 

Presanction activities, including preparing and mailing presanction notices, conducting good-cause 
reviews, and verifying disputed attendance reports, are performed by the Douglas County Department 
of Human iiervices’ economic support division. Job Service of Superior has contracted to provide 
Leamfare case management services. 

Case management services are provided by 0.3 FTE Job Service staff. While supplemental Leamfare 
case nianagement funds for Douglas County were $17,593 in CY 1992 and $18,874 in CY 1993, Job 
Service of Superior had received only $1,546 for 1992 and $2,112 as of November 1993 because of 
the limited number of billable hours submitted. 

In addition to Leamfare case management services, a unique Teen Parent Self-Sufficiency program is 
available through the Superior School District, supported largely with federal funds. This program 
provides case management, nutrition, and health assistance to Leamfare teenagers with children and 
began functioning midway through our study period. 



Leamfare Teenagers with Reported Attendance Problems 

As indicated by a Leamfare status of "monitored," "sanctioned," or "good cause," 85 teenagers were 
reported to have attendance problems for at least one month during the 1992-93 school year. Of these, 
63.5 percent were female, and 28.2 percent were heads of households. 

As of January 1, 1993, the average age of teenagers with reported attendance problems was 16.7 years: 



Age 


Distribution 


13 


5.9 


14 


7.0 


15 


9.4 


16 


20.0 


17 


23.5 


18 


21.2 


19 


10.6 


20 


2.4 



Review Procedures and (lencral Findings 

Wc requested case information for all 85 teenagers with reported attendance problems and were 
provided with records for 1 1 cases. The ca.se manager may have extended more individual oilers and 
created Tiles only when clients resp inded. As of August 31, 1993, 



3 case records contained evidence that assessments were performed: 



2 open but inactive 

1 closed — no reason given 

8 c .se records contained no evidence that assessments had been performed: 

I offers in progress 

4 client refused services 

1 offers ceased — no response 

1 offers ceased — client became ineligible 

1 status not clear 

The number of teenagers receiving case management services may be Icwer than we anticipated 
because of the Superior SchoorDistrict’s Teen Parent program, which provides services similar to 
Lcamfare case management to AFDC teenagers with children. Program staff from the Superior School 
District identified 14 students from our list of Leamfare-eligible teenagers as having received ongoing 
services through their program since January 1993. One of these teenagers also received Leamfare 
case management services, aiKl one had some contact with the case manager although no assessment or 
service plan was completed. The remaining 12 teenagers had no contact with the Leamfare case 
manager. 



We interviewed the contracted case manager and the County’s economic support supervisor, but 
because only a small number of teenagers received Leamfare case management services, we were 
unable to conduct a group interview with teenagers. 



The Presanction Process 

PresatKtion notices were sent to 38 teenagers during our study period. Douglas County’s presanction 
activities have not been subject to on-site review by the Department and Legal Action of Wisconsin. 
However, the Department’s regional administrator visited the County in early 1993 and identified one 
sig'dricant problem with t!ie prcsanction proc;s«, involving a lack of proper documentation for 
attendance verification and detemiination of good cause. The region^ administrator recommended use 
of the official "Attendance and Exemption/Good Cause" form, and in April 1993, the County stated it 
would use the recommend&l form and include a copy in each sanctioned teenager’s file. 



Offers of Case Management 

Douglas County’s written policy stales that case management will be made available to all Leamfare 
teenagers with reported attendance problems. In accordance with state policy, sanctioned teenagers are 
to receive first priority for services. 

County economic support staff notify the contracted case manager of reported attendance problems by 
forwarding a copy of each presanction notice. The case manager is responsible for identifying other 
priority teenagers, such as those on monthly monitoring, using the state-generated monthly case 
management report, which lists each teenager coded as "monitored," "sanctioned," or "good cau.se." 
The case manager reporus progress with any teenager back to the County. 
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County policy requires the case manager to offer case management services to Leamfare teenagers 
through written correspondence, telephone contacts, home visits, and other social service providers. 
Offers are to be made both to teenagers receiving presanction notices and to others with reported 
attendance problems. 

However, the case manager indicated this policy had not been strictly followed during the 1992-93 
school year. Documentation docs not exist, but the case manager repotted that in most instances, 
individual letters offering case management services were mailed to sanctioned teenagers. However, in 
some cases teenagers or their parents contacted the case manager before a letter was mailed, and some 
sanctioned teenagers received no contact other than the presanction notice. 

Teenagers on monthly monitoring did not receive either letters introducing the case manager or any 
other formal offers of case management from the case manager during the time period under 
evaluation. The case manager described a mass mailing to all eligible teenagers during the summer 
months of 1992; however, no response was received as a result of this effort, so no additional letters 
have been issued. The case manager also reported that previous e forts to offer case management over 
the telephone have been ineffective. 

As a consequence of these practices, the number of teenagers receiving an offer of case management 
was significantly less than the SO to 60 estimated in the County’s annual plaa The County extended 
no offers to teenagers on monthly monitoring; based on the case manager’s statements and available 
documentation, we estimate that 31 of the 38 Douglas County teenagers who received presanction 
notices received an additional letter offering case management. 



Assessments 

Three of the 1 1 cases in which clients appeared to have contact with the case manager contained 
service plans, but no assessments were recorded. The case manager indicated that assessments relating 
to family issues and a wide range of possible needs were not expected as part of her job. Instead, the 
case manager described her role as being an intermediary between the schools and the teenager to 
resolve issues relating to appropriate placement and attendance. 



Service Plans 

One service plan completed during the 1992-93 school year applied to two cases — a married teenage 
couple. The other was for a 19-year-old teenage mother. The service plans included steps consistent 
with the case manager’s statements that she acts as an advocate for the Leamfare teenager. In both 
service plans, the case manager encouraged the teenagers to enroll in the local technical college. 

Because Douglas County did not complete assessments and there were service plans for only three 
cases, it is difficult to comment on the availability of needed services. However, county staff aiKl the 
case manager indicated a shortage of alternative education options. Two of the cases we re iewed, 
which did not contain .service plans or exception reports, noted a waiting list of 30 students at one 
alternative education facility. 
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Monitoring and Foilow*Up 



Monitoring clients’ progress after adoption of a service plan is limited. The case manager indicated 
that she may contact schools to detennine whether a teenager has enrolled, but subsequent contact is 
generally expected to be initiated by the client There is no written policy or standard for when a case 
should be closed, although the case manager stated that cases are typically closed when 60 days have 
elapsed witliout contact from the client 



Additional Observations 

In interviews, the Leamfare case manager and county staff reported that coordination among service 
providers and the schools was relatively easy and effective, based on the small population of the 
county. The case manager reported receiving ready cooperation from school officials when their 
assistance was requested. 



Summary 

Case management services in Douglas County nay benefit from good communication and cooperation 
among service providers. The existence of a supportive school-age parents program in the high 
school, accompanied by the provision of day care and transportation to Leamfare teenagers outside 
formal case management, may serve to keep demand for Leamfare case management lower than it 
would otherwise be. 

To improve Leamfare case management in Douglas County: 

• County staff and staff of the contracted case management agency could 
adopt comprehensive case management procedures, based on the 
Leamfare Case Management Manual to be issued by the Department. 

These procedures should include all steps for the case management 
process, from making offers to conducting follow-up activities and 
closing cases. 

• In light of any revised procedures, and considering that the County has 
not previously spent available allocations of case management funds, 
the potential Leamfare case management workload could be examined 
jointly by the County and the contracted agency to determine 
appropriate case management staffing levels. 

• Douglas County could exercise more frequeiit and more thorough 
oversight of the contracted case management agency to determine 
whether all expectations arc being fulfilled. 
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APPENDIX X 



Eau Claire County 
Learnfare Case Management Profile 



Both prcsanction procedures and case management services are assigned to staff of the Eau Claire 
County Department of Human Services. Economic support specialists are responsible for presanction 
activities; intake staff of the family services unit extend case management offers and perform 
assessments, and social workers provide case management. While no teenagers received case 
management in Eau Claire County as a result of Learnfare referral, some Learnfare teenagers received 
case management and social services as a result of their families’ involvement in delinquency, truancy, 
protective services, or other actions at the time of their Learnfare referral. 

No staff were specifically dedicated to Learnfare services during our study period. Since then, one 
economic support supervisor has been assigned responsibility for oversight of presanction 
responsibilities. Eau Claire County was allocated and spent $S,46S in supplemental Learnfare case 
management funding for CY 1992, and $5,821 for CY 1993. 



Learnfare Teenagers with Reported Attendance Problems 

As indicated by a Learnfare status of "monitored," "sanctioned," or "good cause," 85 teenagers were 
reponed to have attendance problems for at least one month during the 1992-93 school year. Of these, 
51.8 percent were female, and 15.3 percent were heads of households. 

As 01 January 1, 1993, the average age of teenagers with reported attendance problems was 15.8 years: 



Review Procedures and General Findings 

Wc requested case information for all 85 teenagers with attendance problems. No Learnfare case 
management activity wa.s initiated in 63 ca.scs. As of August 31, 1993, 



Age 



Distribution 



12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 



1 . 1 % 

10.5 

11.8 

20.0 

22.4 

16.5 

11.8 

5.9 
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22 case records showed activity: 

12 included family assessments prepared before Leamfare referral as a result of 
other county programs 
4 client rchised services 

3 offers ceased — no response 

1 offers ceased— client became ineligible 

2 status not clear 

We reviewed four additional files of teenagers who received services because the County identified 
them as at risk of poor attendance. However, because these teenagers were not yet assigned a 
Leamfare status indicating an attendance problem, they were not included in our analysis. 

We interviewed staff of the Eau Qaire County Department of Human Services, including the director 
and deputy director, and the supervisors for family services, economic support, and intake services. 
Because no teenagers received Leamfare case management, wc did not interview any teenagers. 



Presanction Procedures 

In September 1992, the Department reviewed presanction procedures in Eau Qaire County and 
identified problems related to the inconsistent treatment of sanctioned teenagers. Primary findings 
concerned sanctions issued prior to performance or completion of the presanction review process. 
County staff maintain that liecause many economic support woilcers are responsible for identifying 
attendance problems during application and six-month review or from monthly attendance reports, and 
because relatively few Leamfare sanctions are made in the County, staffs exposure to the Leamfare 
program is not adequate to maintain the necessary skills and knowledge. As a result, some teenagers 
were probably sanctioned without notice, and supplemental checks had to be issued. 

The Department dhl not require a corrective action plan but did discuss its findings with Eau Claire 
County staff. In response to these discussions, the County changed its procedures to ensure all 
Leamfare teenagers will have their cases reviewed by a single economic suppon supervisor before 
sanctions are imposed. With this centralized review function, the County hopes to increase its level of 
expertise with the Leamfare program, reduce the number of errors, and increase accountability. 



County Offers of Case Management Services 

Eau Qaire County Leamfare policies state that offers of case management should be extended to all 
AFDC teenagers for whom poor attendance has been reported; that these offers should be made by 
telephone or. in writing; and that when made in writing, a follow-up letter will be mailed. However, 
during our study period we found that sanctioned teenagers did not receive personalized offers of case 
management services in addition to the offers printed on notice forms. 

County staff informed us that teenagers on monthly monitoring were offered services by family 
services intake staff on only a few occasions during the .school year, through the use of a customized 
form letter mailed to teenagers recently placed on monthly monitoring. File review confimied that not 
all monitored teenagers received an offer of services. When the County did extend a written offer, we 
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noted delays of approximately two mon:hs between the reported attendance problem and the mailing 
date. In only one case file did we find evidence that a second offer letter had been mailed. Staff 
report no families responded to these offers. 



Assessments 

Because no clients accepted the offers, no assessments were perfonned as Leamfare referrals. 

However, the assessments that had been received by Leamfare teenagers as a result of prior referrals to 
social services, such as truancy and delinquency actions, were thorough. These assessments included 
considerable family history information, problem identification, and specific service plans for all 
family members. 

According to county staff, an inclusive practice of focusing on the entire family is used to fully 
address problems facing the teenager, better coordinate the delivery of services, and eliminate 
duplication. After county assessments are completed, referrals are frequently made to other 
professionals, such as medical and psychological evaluation specialists, vocational experts, and social 
services and school counselors, for additional evaluations. 

An indicator of the thoroughness of Eau Claire County assessments is the number and range of needs 
identified for the teenagers and their families. Using our list of 14 areas of potential need, we found 
an average of 3.8 needs identified per case, in comparison to an average of 2.4 needs per case in all 
other counties. Needs were identified in 13 of the 14 areas we tabulated. 



Service Plans 

Since none of the Eau Gaire County cases in our review were opened as a result of Leamfare, some 
service plans did not focus on the goal of returning to school but instead focused on other personal or 
family problems, which may relate to the teenager’s attendance problem. However, in most of the 
cases we reviewed, the county caseworker noted the teenager was on AFDC and eligible to receive 
Leamfare funding to pay for recommended services. 

Eau Gaire County includes a broad range of services, and service providers, in its service plans. Of 
the 12 service plans we observed, 7 included some sort of court-related assistance, including one 
service to help teenagers get part-time work in order to make restitution payments. Six included 
referrals to family eounseling, four to alcohol or other drug counseling, three to alternative education, 
and three to health providers. 

Eau Gaire was somewhat different from other counties in that only one service plan included child 
care, and two included transportation. County staff suggest the low numbers for child care referrals 
are probably attributable to the presence of alternative education programs and on-site day care in both 
of the larger public high schools in the Eau Claire School District. 
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Availability of Services 

There were no exception reports in any of the reviewed files. County staff maintain that most service 
needs can be met by the County or other service providers. They mentioned limited space in some 
programs, such as an educational program for severely disturbed teenagers, but said that so far 
placement has not been an issue. 

County staff indicated considerable satisfaction with the primary public school district in the area, 
noting its on-site alternative education and day-care programs. We also saw evidence in the files to 
suggest the schools are flexible in providing counseling and changing student schedules to meet 
individual needs. Staff said one high school and the nearby vocational college cooperate in jointly 
running the high school day-care center during evening alternative education classes conducted at the 
college. 



Monitoring and Follow-Up 

Caseworkers are responsible for monitoring cases as necessary. We saw evidence of frequent contact 
with teenagers, such as in preparing case histories and updating psychological or educational 
assessments. The caseworkers consistently updated assessments and service plans twice a year, at 
which time the case was reviewed by a supervisor. Once updated, a case remains open until the next 
scheduled review. 



Summary 

During our study period, no L,eamfare teenagers received case management in Eau Claire County as a 
result of Leamfare status. However, the case management provided to Leamfare teenagers as a result 
of other referrals indicates the County could be capable of providing high-quality Leamfare case 
management. 

To improve Leamfare case management in Eau Qaire County: 

• The County could extend individual offers of Leamfare case 
management to teenagers and their far’siiies who are not already 
involved with the Family Services Unit. 

• The County could institute measures to ensure that assessments and 
service plans being provided to Leamfare teenagers as a result of prior 
referrals to social services consistently address the teenagers’ 
attendance problems. 
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Kenosha County 

Learnfare Case Management Proflle 



Presanction activities in Kenosha County have been shared by the County’s economic support staff and 
the Children's Service Society of Wisconsin (CSSW), which also provides Learnfare case management 
under contract with the Kenosha County Department of Social Services. Both the county economic 
support unit and a netwoili of community services providers called the Prevention Services Network, 
of which CSSW is a member, operate at the same location. 

During our study period, the responsibility of county economic support staff was liinited to identifying 
sanctioned teenagers at application and review, providing their names to CSSW, and updating 
automated AFDC records to reflea Learnfare status as determined by CSSW staff. Economic support 
staff have since assumed responsibility for several presarKtion procedures previously performed by 
CSSW, including preparing presanction notices, handling responses to these notices, and making all 
fmal determinations on a teenager’s Learnfare status. CSSW staff remain responsible for offering 
services, performing assessments, preparing service plans, and monitoring and following up on case 
management activities. 

CSSW staff levels varied over the course of the 1992-93 school year but generally consisted of a 
supervisor, a program assistant and two or three case managers. Kenosha County’s supplementary 
Learnfare case management allocation atvl spending totaled $36,210 in CY 1992 and $39,641 in 
CY 1993. In addition, the County received $483,088 in federal funds during CY 1993, and provided a 
matching amount, as part of a multi-year project grant to provide client services, partially fund a 
Learnfare coordinator position within the Kenosha Unified School District, and administer case 
management. 



Learnfare Teenagers with Reported Attendance Problems 



As indicated by a I^earnfare status of "monitored," "sanctioned," or "good cause," 422 teenagers were 
reported to have attendance problems for at least one month during the 1992-93 school year. Of these, 
57.1 percent were female, and 25.6 percent were heads of households. 

As of January 1, 1993, the average age of teenagers with reported attendance problems was 15.9 years: 



Age 


Distribution 


12 


0.8% 


13 


12.8 


14 


16.1 


15 


16.1 


16 


14.0 


17 


14.7 


18 


14.9 


19 


9.7 


20 


0.9 
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Review Procedures and General Findings 

For our review, wc randomly selected 87 teenagers, or just over 20 percent of the teenagers with 
reported attendance problems. Records were located for 66 cases. According to case management 
staff, the remaining files probably had no offers or activity during the year. As of August 31, 1993, 

30 case records contained evidence that Leamfare assessments had been performed: 

9 open and active 

4 closed — client attained goals or improved Leamfare status 

12 closed — client became ineligible 

4 closed — client uncooperative or withdrew 

1 closed — no reason noted 

36 case records contained no evidence that assessments had been performed: 

3 offers in progress 

1 client refused services 

23 offers ceased — no response 

1 offers ceased — improved Leamfare status 

5 offers ceased — client became ineligible 

2 offers ceased — no reason noted 

1 status not clear 

In addition to the cases in our sample, we reviewed 67 non-sample files, which included other cases 
opened during the 1992-93 school year. These additional files were included in our qualitative review 
only. 

Among the ten counties we evaluated, Kenosha County appeared to be the most successful in engaging 
clients in case management: 34 percent of the clients in our sample of that Kenosha County’s target 
population received a Leamfare case management assessment at some time during the study period. 
Some services are also provided to Leamfare-eligible teenagers through more informal prevention and 
outreach components of the Prevention Services Network. When this occurs, Leamfare funds may be 
used to compensate these outreach programs, but formal case management does not take place. 

We interviewed county staff involved with the delivery of case management, including the program 
director of the Prevention Services Network, the contracted case management supervisor, one case 
manager, and the county economic support supervisor. Discussions were also held with staff of the 
county’s quality control unit, program evaluation staff, two service providers, and four teenage mothers 
who attended a group interview. 



Pre.sanction Procedures 

In November 1992, the Department and Legal Action’s joint review of Kenosha County’s presanction 
procedures identified .several problems related to proper notification, use of standard forms, 
coordination of activities between economic support and CSSW case managers, and documentation. 
Specifically, this review identified these deficiencies: 
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• insufficient documentation that a presanction review was completed before 
imposition of a sanction; 

• use of non-standard presanction notices and good-cause forms, rather than 
those required; 

• incomplete and sometimes unclear school attendance information provided to 
clients on presanction forms; 

• incomplete documentation of the considerations that served as a basis for the 
decision to impose a sanction; and 

• inconsistent suspension of sanctions for dropouts who do not meet attendance 
requirements because they are caring for newborns less than 45 days old. 

County and Prevention Services Network staff prepared a corrective action plan that consolidates the 
presanction review process within the economic support unit. As a result, all notices will come from 
the same office, and the possibility that some teenagers will be missed or that procedures will be 
incorrectly followed is reduced. In addition, a new operations manual, which went into effect with the 
1993-94 school year, was prepared. 



County Offers of Case Management 

The County’s annual plan states that case management services will be offered to all teenagers with 
reported attendance problems. These teenagers are identified in two ways: through case managers’ 
regular reviews of the state-generated monthly case management report, which lists each teenager 
coded as "monitored,” "sanctioned," or "good cause," and through referrals by economic support 
workers and other service providers. Because the County’s economic support unit and CSSW are 
located in the same building, teenagers are occasionally referred directly to a case manager for 
assessment and preparation of a service plan. 

Sanctioned teenagers consistently received offers of case management during our study period. These 
offers were inviting, personalized cover letters attached to the presanction notice. Other teenagers, if 
referred by economic support or other service providers, were also offered case management, typically 
by letter. Staff stated that while teenagers on monthly monitoring were listed in the annual plan as a 
high priority, offers for services to them did not routinely occur because of woridoad concerns. Since 
the study period, the case management agency has adopted a practice of extending offers to all 
monitored teenagers. 

Periodically, case management staff attempted to call or visit teenagers who did not respond to the 
offers of services, in order to schedule time to complete assessments. Refusal of services was usually 
detenmined through follow-up telephone calls, but in some cases during a face-to-face discussion at a 
teenager’s home. According to written procedures, the family is also considered to have refu.sed 
services if five offers have been made without a response. 

Becau.se several of the administrative tasks for presanction review have been transferred to the 
economic support unit, CSSW staff plan to hand-deliver their first offers of services to sanctioned 
teenagers during the 1993-94 school year, with hopes of increasing the rate of respon.se. 
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Family Assessments 



Wc reviewed 30 Leamfare assessments, which are generally comprehensive and include extensive 
information on family history and relationships, previous school and juvenile delinquency problems, 
prior counseling efforts, and the teenager’s desires and personal goals. In a few instances, case files 
also include vocational assessments prepared by other professionals. Some Kenosha County 
assessments appear to have benefited from the county’s well-developed network of service agencies, 
which allows effective consultation and referral. 

Leamfare c^ managers frequenUy conduct structured interviews in a family’s home and consult with 
school officia’s, and they routinely consult with oth*;r providers in the Prevention Services Network. 
During the study period, an average of 3.3 needs were identified for each case, in 12 of the 14 areas in 
which we expected case managers to find needs. However, no Kenosha County assessment identified 
family alcohol and drug problems or any need for advocacy. The most frequently identified needs 
were child care (14 cases), student counseling (14 cases), family counseling (13 cases), and alternative 
education (11 cases). 



Service Plans 

Service plans typically included two or three goals, such as good school attendance and cooperation 
with the case manager. Services are also offered to other family members, particularly in an effort to 
keep younger siblings in school. 

Youth or family outreach services were the most frequently identified needs in family assessments and 
service plans. Of the 30 cases with service plans, 20 included some kind of outreach services, such as 
recreational or peer group activities, counseling, and parenting classes. While questions concerning 
serious counseling or crisis intervention needs, such as alcohol arul other drug abuse or child abuse 
issues, are included in the assessment instrument, these issues were rarely documented by case 
managers or included in service plans. 

It is not clear that absence of documentation always indicates an absence of services: in one case, we 
questioned a case manager about ambiguous notes in the file. She explained that she had identified 
the likelihood of sexual abuse in the home and referred the case to an impropriate authority, but in 
consideration of the teenager’s confidentiality, did not want to document the identified problem in a 
case file that would be shared among several service providers and reviewed by auditors. 

Exception reports were completed for eight sanctioned and monitored teenagers during fall 1992, when 
a youth outreach program was at capacity. CSSW staff indicated that the need to place teenagers on 
waiting lists for services is rare, and acceptable alternatives sometimes exist. One case manager 
described to us a period during which in-home family therapy, a common need for Leamfare 
teenagers, was not available. During this time, the case manager stated, the service was not included 
in service plans, and exception reports were not filed. Case managers also rxrted services provided 
through the school district were periodically unavailable because of funding problems; an evaluation 
report issued by Kenosha County in March 1993 also cited insufficient alternative education options. 



Monitoring and Follow*Up 

Case management staff meet weekly to discuss cases, make suggestions on how to proceed with those 
that arc difficult, and decide when to close a case. Typically, cases are closed as a result of good 
attendance, graduation, or lack of cooperation with the dase manager or other service provider, or 
when the AFDC case is closed. A case can remain open for up to three months after a teenager is no 
longer on AFDC, but justification, such as completion of GED study or other services already in 
progress, must be provided. 

Kenosha County appears to have created procedures for continuing contact with clients at least once 
every 30 days, and in several cases we observed an exceptional level of effort to ensure that clients 
were referred to additional or alternative services when the original referral was less than satisfactory 
for the client. 

However, reliable execution of these procedures was limited by a high rate of turnover among case 
managers during the study period. We saw evidence that some teenagers had at least three case 
managers during the school year. We also noted instances in which follow-up had to be initiated by 
the client rather than the case manager. CSSW staff note that reliance upon clients to initiate follow- 
up contact was a problem during the 1992-93 school year. To reduce turnover in the future, the 
agency has recently adjusted hiring practices for case managers, seeking candidates with Bachelor’s 
rather than Master’s degrees, and has obtained secure funding commitments through CY 1997. 



Other Observations 

Four teenage mothers accepted an invitation to participate in a group interview regarding case 
management services in Kenosha County. These teenagers described their Leamfare case managers as 
among the most accessible and helpful social service professionals they had encountered. 

Staff of the Prevention Services Network completed several evaluations of Leamfare case management 
in Kenosha County. These evaluations represent the only analyses of program effectiveness we noted 
in any of the ten counties we reviewed. In early 1993, Kenosha County performed an outcome 
evaluation of Leamfare case management services. A summary report, released in December 1993, 
noted that primary barriers to school attendance included pregnancy, boredom, being too far behind in 
school, being needed at home for other reasons, lacking transportation and child care, and poor 
relationships with school staff. 

Analyses performed for the summary report suggest case management had some positive effect on 
school attendance behavior, primarily as a result of eliminating logistical barriers and increasing 
counseling and other forms of emotional support. Finally, the report stated the obstacles to the 
provision of good case management continue to exist and include: 1) the interruption of services as 
teenagers go on and off AFDC, 2) the provision of case management services to older teenagers with 
serious school attendance problems rather than to younger teenagers at the onset of attendance 
problems, and 3) a lack of altcmaiive cxlucaiion options. 



Summary 



Lcamfarc case management in Kenosha County was well developed during our study period; many 
teenagers received high-quality services as a result of their Leamfare referrals. This county’s methods 
of referring teenagers to case managers and offering Leamfare case management have produced the 
highest response rate among the counties we observed. The organized network of service providers, 
located in the same building as the county’s economic support services, supports reliable referrals to 
case managers and convenient consultation among providers. 

To improve Leamfare case management in Kenosha County, the case management agency could 
institute measures to ensure that follow-up occurs as scheduled in each case, even in the event that the 
case manager has left. 
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Milwaukee County 
Learnfare Case Management Pronie 



The Milwaukee County Department of Human Services contracts with Wee Care Day Care Nursery 
Centers, Inc., to provide both presanction and case management services. Wee Care’s certral staff 
track and refer teenagers to three other community-based agencies with which Wee Care subcontracts: 
La Causa Assistance Center, New Concept Self-Development Center, Inc.; and V. E. Carter Child 
Development Corp. These three subcontractors orovide presanction notices to families, review good- 
cause and exemption claims, verify attendance for Lc^iifare teenagers not enrolled in Milwaukee 
Public Schools (MPS), and provide case management s rvices. MPS performed attendance verifleation 
for its own students beginning in January 1993; during Le first part of our study period. Job Service 
was responsible for attendance verification. 

State and federal funding provided for Milwaukee County Leamfarc-rclaied activities included: 



CY 1992 


CY 1993 


Activities Funded 


$ 910,000 


$ 910,000 


Presanction review and case management provided under 
contract with Wee Care Day Care Nursery Centers, Inc. 


240,000 


275,260 


Operation of the Department of Human Services’ Learnfare 
Unit 


2,117,692 


2,317,592 


Alternative education programs sponsored by MPS and Job 
Service 


66.000 


400.000 


MPS attendance verification activities 


$3,333,692 


$3,902,852 





Learnfare Teenagers with Reported Attendance Problems 

As indicated by a Learnfare status of "monitored," "sanctioned," or "good cause," 6,093 teenagers were 
reported to have attendance problems for at least one month during the 1992-93 school year. Of these, 
61.7 percent were female, and 21.7 percent were heads of households. 
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As of January 1, 1993, the average age of teenagers with attendance problems was 16.3 years: 



Age 


Distribution 


12 


0.2% 


13 


5.4 


14 


9.5 


15 


16.3 


16 


21.2 


17 


23.8 


18 


14.6 


19 


8.2 


20 


0.8 



Review Procedures and General Findings 

Although we could identify all teenagers who had been coded "monitored," "sanctioned," and "good 
cause" during our study period, we could not readily detennine which of the monitored teenagers had 
been referred to Wee Care for case management during our study period. Not all monitored teenagers 
are referred to Wee Care; only those for whom a sanction is being considered are referred. We 
selected our sample of 200 cases hnom those teenagers who had received codes of "sanctioned" and 
"good cause" after we determined, in consultation with Wee Care staff, that nearly all of the teenagers 
referred to Wee Care with a "monitored" Leamfare status have sanction or good-cause codes entered 
shortly after referral to Wee Care. This sample, then, does not include the few teenagers who might 
have been referred to Wee Care for presanction procedures while on monthly monitoring and remained 
in "monitored" status after presanaion activities were completed. 

Of the 200 cases we selected, 20 had not been referred to Wee Care. In 19 of these cases, the reasons 
for the lack of referral appear to have been appropriate under Milwaukee County policies at that time: 
there were 1 7 cases in which county staff determined that teenagers had good cause for not attending 
school, and therefore Wee Care presanction procedures were not necessary; in 2 other cases. Lea nfare 
sanctions were enterec because the families flailed to provide information to their economic sup jn 
specialists, rather than for any reason relating to school attendance. In the 20th case, a self-described 
dropout was sanctioned at application, so that no presanction referral to Wee Care would have been 
made. Milwaukee County has since adopted a practice of referring such teenagers for case 
management services. 

Among the remaining 180 cases, records for 6 could not be located. Of the remaining 174. as of 
August 31, 1993, 

26 cases contained evidence that assessments had been performed: 

7 open and active 

2 closed — client attained goals or improved Leamfare status 

7 closed — client became ineligible 

9 closed — client uncooperative or withdrew 

1 status not clear 
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148 cases contained no evidence of assessment: 



1 client responded, assessment scheduled 

4 offers in progress 

34 client refused services 

1 no attempts to offer services 
53 offers ceased — no response 

25 offers ceased — client became ineligible 

1 1 offers ceased — no reason noted 

19 status not clear 

We also reviewed case management policies and procedures and interviewed staff of Milwaukee 
County, Wee Care, and the three subcontractors, as well as teenage recipients of case management 
services in Milwaukee County. 



Presanction Procedure!* 

Milwaukee County presanction procedures are more complex than the procedures in the other nine 
counties we studied because, under the terms of the Kronquist stipulation, attendance verification is 
required for all MPS teenagers before the presanction process begins. In other counties, verification is 
performed only if the family contests the presanction notice. 

For non-MPS teenagers for whom schools report poor attendance, county staff forward attendance 
reports to Wee Care, where they are treated as referrals for presanction and case management services. 
MPS teenagers are referred to Wee Care for presanction reviews only after their initial reports of poor 
attendance have been verified by MPS. Each month, this includes approximately 1 ,300 teenagers who 
have not met the attendance requirement, and approximately 350 teenagers who are believed to be 
dropouts. 

* 

Wee Care receives approximately 750 to 1,300 presanction referrals, including both MPS and non- 
MPS teenagers, each month. Wee Care staff assign the referrals to presanction case managers in the 
three subcontracting agencies. Cases that had been previously referred are reassigned to the previous 
case managers; new cases are assigned to the agencies according to zip code unless language needs 
and ethnicity require referral to specially qualified case managers. 

When a presanction case manager receives a referral, he or she prepares and mails the standard 
presanction notice to the family, arranging an appointment at the agency to establish whether the 
teenager had good cause for the reported absences. After the family has responded or had a chance to 
respond to the notice, the case manager notifies the County regarding the appropriateness of a 
sanction, depending on whether the family established good cause or a Leamfare exemption. For non- 
MPS teenagers, whose attendance reports were not verified before referral to Wee Care, the 
presanction case manager will contact the school to verify the information if the family questions its 
accuracy. If the school cannot verify the uncxcused absences, the case manager will notify the County 
that a sanction is not appropriate. 

When the Department and Legal Action jointly reviewed the presanction process in Milwaukee 
County, they found three deficient areas: 



• the presanction letter was often not completed correctly, did not inch Ic the 
relevant dates of absence, or was missing from the files; 

• presanction case managers did not adequately assist families in documenting 
good cause and were inconsistent and inflexible about documentation 
requirements; and 

• contact between the presanction case manager and families was not 
documented. 

In response to these findings, Milwaukee County and Wee Care decided to: 

• reorganize staff so that case managers would specialize in either presanction or 
case management activities; 

• provide additional specialized training, especially in the presanction activities 
for which deficiencies were found; and 

• increase monitoring of presanction activities through biweekly visits to 
subcontracted agencies to review policies and forms. 

Beginning in February 1993, presanction and case management responsibilities for the 20 case 
managers were separated. Ten presanction workers remain in the office and concentrate solely on 
scheduling and completing good-cause interviews, while ten case managers are assigned only case 
management responsibilities and are able to leave the office to contact and work with potential clients. 
In addition, lead case managers of the subcontracted agencies indicated that monthly staff meetings 
with Wee Care’s Leamfare director provided an opportunity to review and improve procedures. 



County Offers of Case Management 

Milwaukee County policies require Wee Care to offer case management only to sanctioned teenagers, 
although teenagers who are found to have good cause may be referred for case management Prior to 
February 1993, when presaiKtion and case management activities were still combined, it was not 
unusual for the first offer of service to be made at the end of the good-cause interview. If the family 
was not present for the good-cause interview, the first offer of case management scheduling a home 
visit, was mailed to the family on the same day the case was referred for a sanction. If the family did 
not meet the case manager for the first scheduled home visit, tlic case manager would close the case. 
Of the 148 cases we observed in which offers were terminated because clients did not accept services, 
27 percent were closed after one offer of case management. 

Since February 1993, all teenagers arc offered case management after the initial sanction, but teenagers 
who are subsequently sanctioned or teenagers who have good cause arc offered case management at 
the discretion of case managers conducting good-cause interviews. 

No clear expectations have been developed for Wee Care case managers with regard to how frequently 
and when subsequent case management offers will be made to teenagers who arc rejxiatedly 
sanctioned. We noted cases in which tcena.’ ers who initially declined ca.se management were not 
referred lor case management for subsequent sanctions, in one case for nine months. 



After eases arc referred for case management, the lead case manager reviews them to determine which 
cases arc new. New cases arc assigned to case managers based on their workloads. As noted, 
teenagers who previously received case management are referred to the case managers who previously 
handled their cases. 

Beginning in Febmary 1993, case managers were required to make four attempts to offer case 
management; three announced home visits and one unannounced visit. This policy appears to be 
followed with reasorn’Me consistency. The case managers send form letters within five daj ' of 
referral, introducing themselves and scheduling a home 'sit 

When a family is not at home to receive the case manager, another home visit must be made. Letters 
to schedule subsequent visits must be mailed within three days. Case managers can make the 
unannounced home visit at any time after their clients have missed at least one scheduled home visit. 

All three subcontracted case management agencies sent the same form letter, which was addressed to 
the head of the household rather than the teenager. This practice was the result of a decision to 
emphasize household heads’ roles in addressing teenagers’ attendance problems. The same form letter 
is used regardless of the household head’s age, the teenager’s Leamfare status, or the family’s previous 
involvement with the agency. One of the three agencies extends offers in languages other than 
English. 

When attempts to reach clients by mail or telephone failed because clients had moved or had their 
telephones disconnected, case managers promptly and consistently contacted county Leamfare staff to 
report the information and to obtain, if possible, more current information about the clients. 



Family Assessments 

In the 180 cases in our sample referred to Wee Care, we observed 26 assessments of varying quality. 
Case managers from the subcontracted agencies usually conducted a single interview with the teenager 
and parent during a home visit. Case managers are trained to do a standard assessment interview 
designed to elicit information on the entire family and its functioning, but die required documentation 
of the interviews is limited. Without documentation, we could not always determine the extent to 
which case managers performed thorough interviews; in addition, without documentation the 
information is unavailable to the agency or to subsequent case managers. Some files included 
complete descriptions of a family’s circumstances, while others appeared perfunctory. Overall, the 
assessments in Milwaukee County were not as thorough as the assessments conducted in other 
counties. Milwaukee County case managers identified an average of 1.4 needs per teenager referred 
for case management, compared to an average of 2.7 needs for teenagers living in the seven othei 
counties in which Leamfare assessments were performed. In half of the assessments, case r <anagcrs 
did not document the cause of thi attendance problems, such as personal illness, family illness or 
death, or the unavailability of child day care. 

Case managers arc instructed to consult with school staff to obtain their perspective on a teenager’s 
academic, social, behavioral, and physical health history. However, we found n ' evidence that case 
managers attempted to gather information from any sources other than the family: no observed 
assessments contained the required school infomiation. Wee Care officials believe school contacts 
occur but may not be documented, and they explained that in many ca.scs for several reasons, school 
oUlcials may simply be unfamiliar with students. 
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Nevertheless, the leading need identified for Milwaukee County teenagers was alternative education. 
Case managers described a process in which referrals to alternative education placements were based 
largely upon the teenagers’ expressed preferences, rather than on any consultation with the school or 
other assessment of the suitability of alternative education. Before our study period, Leamfare case 
managers in Milwaukee County could refer MPS teenagers to that district’s Comprehensive Service 
Center to obtain assessments of their educational needs and referral to appropriate alternative schools, 
if necessary. However, MPS discontinued this service after the 1991-92 school year, so that currently 
no reliable source of such assessments is available until after teenagers have »:nrolled in alternative 
schools. 



Service Plans 

Referral to services as a result of Leamfare assessment was limited to child day care, alternative 
education, and employment assistance. As with assessments, the documentation required of case 
managers— a brief outline of the plan for enrolling the student or improving poor attendance — lacked 
substantive comments and was sometimes not provided at all. 

In addition, in many of the cases in which services were recommenr^ ', we saw no evidence that case 
managers did more than give the teenagers information on how to contact the recommended service 
providers. In others, case managers noted a need but did not recommend services. When asked about 
the lack of referrals, case management staff explained that case managers are trained to make a referral 
only after the family and the case manager agree about what problems need to be addressed, and a 
family is referred to outside services after the case manager can gauge the family’s response to the 
services. In other words, the case managers have not made referrals because they have not established 
ongoing relationships that would allow them to ascertain the services from which the familie.s they 
serve would benefit. 



Monitoring and Follow-Up 

Milwaukee County case management policy requires monthly follow-up, but this did not always occur. 
Twelve of the 20 cases that had been open at least one month contained documentation of follow-up 
activities. Two teenagers with whom we met reported that tlieir case managers had followed up by 
contacting their schools to confirm attendance; one also reported that the case manager made repeated 
efforts to enroll the teenager’s parent in a treatment program. 



Additional Observations 

Wee Care and Milwaukee County officials believe that the lack of documentation of their efforts is 
less a reflection of limited effo~'s avd more a result of the large caseloads case managers are asked to 
manage. They report caseloads oi ji.ore than 90 per month for six of ten case manager positions; the 
remaining four positions were vacant as of December 1993. 



Summary 



Lcamfarc case managcmeni in Milwaukee County benefits from several policies and practices adopted 
by the County, Wee Care, and the subcontracted agencies, including: 

• extending at least four offers of case management services in addition 
to those printed on notice forms; 

• conducting assessments in the home, with the entire family; 

• providing adequate instruction to case managers regarding the conduct 
' of assessments, encouraging relatively comprehensive interviews; and 

• having a reliable system of identifying repeat referrals and returning 
them to their original case managers. 

In addition. Wee Care has worked to encourage participation in case manageme nt by meeting with 
community groups to explain the Leamfare program and the services available. 

To improve Leamfare case management in Milwaukee County: 

• Tlie County and Wee Care could communicate specific expectations to 
case managers regarding how soon case management services will be 
offered again when clients fail to respond or refuse services. 

• Case managers could be required to record more of the information 
they gather, with their related observations, and to specifically address 
the problems causing poor school attendance in all assessments. 

• Case managers could be required to attempt contact with staff of the 
teenager’s school, to determine whether the school has identified the 
truancy problem and what related services, if any, it is providing or 
would recommend. 

• Case managers could be required to include specific objectives and 
anticipated dates of service in service plans. 

• Case managers could be required to contact recommended service 
providers to ensure that referrals to services result in service delivery. 



**** 
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APPENDIX XIII 



Racine County 

Learnfare Case Management Profile 



Presanction activities are performed by economic support specialists in the Racine Courtty Human 
Services Department. Case management services arc provided by a contracted social services agency, 
the Opportunity Industrialization Center of Racine, Inc. (OIC). OIC employs three full-time Learnfare 
case managers, who extend offers of services to potential clients, meet with those who accept, perform 
family assessments, develop service plans to address the attendance problems, and monitor teenagers’ 
attendance. 

In CY 1992, Racine County spent its entire sup{demental Learnfare case management allocation of 
$57,675. For CY 1993, the County was allocated $62,013, of which $57,673 had been spent through 
November 1993. The annual budgeted amounts, as reported in Racine County’s annual case 
management plans, were higher: $156,000 for CY 1992, and $152,200 for CY 1993. 

Racine County has also received a federally funded grant to provide educational services to AFDC 
teenagers involved with the juvenile justice system, in order to promote their participation in school 
upon release. This project was awarded a total of $588,711 in federal funds, with a matching amount 
provided by the County, for operation from CY 1992 through CY 1994. The project has no direct 
relationship to Learnfare case management services provided by OIC. 



Learnfare Teenagers with Reported Attendance Problems 

As indicated by a Learnfare status of "monitored," "sanctioned," or "good cause," 450 eenagers were 
reported to have attendance problems for at least one month during the 1992-93 schr n year. Of these, 
71.3 percent were female, and 30 percent were heads of households. 

On January 1, 1993, the average age of teenagers with attendance problems was 16.4 years: 



Age 


Distribution 


13 


6.4 


14 


10.4 


15 


13.6 


16 


19.6 


17 


21.3 


18 


18.2 


19 


9.6 


20 


0.9 



Review Procedures and General Findings 

For our review, we randomly selected 96 files, or 21 percent of the 450 teenagers with attendance 
problems referred to OIC during the 1992-93 school year. As of August 31, 1993, 



1 8 case files contained current assessments: 



f) open and active 

5 open but inactive 

3 closed — client attained goals or improved Leamfare status 

1 closed — client became ineligible 

3 closed — client uncooperative or withdrew 



78 cases contained no evidence that assessments had been completed during our study period: 



Three of the 78 cases without current assessments contained records of Leamfare assessments that had 
been performed before the study period but were no longer in force. 

We interviewed ail three case managers at OIC, the OIC supervisor, and county staff with Leamfare 
responsibilities. In addition, with OlC’s assistance we conducted a group interview with seven 
teenagers who had received Leamfare case management from OIC. 



Presanction Procedures 
» 

In November 1992, the Department and Legal Action’s joint review of presanction procedures found 
several deficiencies, which included: 



inadequate documentation that a presanction review process was 
conducted before imposition of a sanction; 

use of a non-standard presanction notice form; 

incomplete information provided on presanction forms mailed to 
clients; 

incomplete documentation of the basis for decisions to impose a 
sanction; and 

inconsistent suspension of sanctions in the cases of dropouLs when 
those dropouts had good cause for not attending school. 



'I 



2 assessment in progress but not yet completed 

7 offers in progress 

6 client refused services 



7 

6 

21 

21 

15 



5 offers ceased — client became ineligible 

1 offers ceased — no reason noted 

2 other outcome without an assessment 

3 status not clear 



offers ceased — no response 

offers ceased — improved Leamfare status 
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In response, Racine County submitted a corrective action plan and adopted other procedures, which 
included: 

• re-examining all questioned cases, and correcting sanctions as 
necessary; 

• re-training all economic support staff; 

• collecting and destroying all non-standard forms and replacing them 
with standard, required forms; 

• ensuring that every required form is correctly completed on a timely 
basis for each case appearing to be in need of presanction activity, 
through monitoring by economic support supervisors; 

• requiring county quality-control staff to review, on a monthly basis, the 
procedures conducted in all sanctioned cases; 

• clarifying steps to be taken when a sanctioned dropout has good cause 
for not attending school; and 

• reviewing all sanctions entered for the months of October, November, 
and December 1992. 



County Offers of Case Management Services 

Racine County's contracted case management provider makes individual case management offers to all 
teenagers with repotted attendance problems. OIC receives notice of teenagers with reported 
attendance problems as a byproduct of routine economic support procedures. Copies of monthly 
monitoring notices and presanction notices are sent to OIC at the same time they are sent to the 
families, and OIC is provided with a copy of the state-generated monthly case management report, 
which lists each teenager coded as "monitored," "sanctioned,” or "good-cause." 

Upon receiving a referral, tlie three case managers assign the cases among themselves and promptly 
send a letter offering services to the case head. If the teenager has had previous contact with OIC, the 
agency’s policy is to reassign the former case manager, a policy that is consistently carried out. OIC 
case managers begin closely monitoring attendance for all referred teenagers, including those with 
whom no direct contact is made, directly from school attendance reports. 

The first offer of case management services is made within a few days of the referral. Subsequent 
offers are made at least once a month. QIC’s written policy is to extend seven offers to each 
teenager — three letters, three telephone calls, and one attempt to visit the teenager’s home. The 
practice was closer to a policy case managers described in interviews: three attempts to contact the 
client are made, including a telephone call when possible. Among the files included in our review, an 
average of 3.3 attempts were made to contact clients before cases were closed for non-response. In 
76 percent of the ca.ses closed because of non-response, the case manager had relied exclusively on 
mailed offers. OIC case managers stated that they rarely attempted unscheduled home visits to offer 
services, primarily because of personal safety concerns. 



OIC has no standard letter offering case management services: case managers are free to write 
whatever they believe will be most suitable to the client. As a result, we observed a wide variety of 
letters in our file review, some of higher quality than others. If the client had previously been 
involved with OIC, case managers frequently referred to the previous involvement in the offer letter. 



When attempts to reach clients by mail or telephone failed because clients, had moved or had their 
telephones disconnected, OIC case managers promptly and consistently contacted county economic 
support workers to report the information and to obtain, if possible, more current information about the 
clients. 



Family Assessments 

OIC case managers initiate case management services by performing an assessment of family needs 
relating to the teenager’s school attendance problems. Tlie assessment consists of a comprehensive, 
structured interview l^d on a six-page questionnaire that focuses on family history and relationships; 
personal behaviors; and educational experience, including reasons for the poor attendance. This 
interview is usually performed in the OIC office, although case managers visit the home when 
requested by a client. 

Case managers rely on the teenagers to report any ongoing services with which they are involved, and 
files show no routine attempt to contact other social service providers or the schools, either to obtain 
additional information about a teenager or to coordinate services. Case managers and county staff 
believe that school district staff are too busy to assist them beyond providing attendance information. 

An average of 2.7 needs were identified in each of the 21 assessments (both current and outdated) we 
observed, in 10 different areas of need, indicating that Racine County’s assessments are relatively 
thorough in comparison to other counties’ we observed. Alternative education, tutoring and other 
academic assistance, and student counseling were identified in nine cases each. The most frequently 
identified need in OIC assessments was for affiliation and motivation, in 13 cases. 



Service Plans 

We observed 17 complete, current service plans written in conjunction with the assessments. After 
service plans are written they are signed by teenagers and their parents, if the parents are participating. 
Goals and objectives are clearly stated and focus appropriately on school attendance and completion. 

The most frequently recommended service was "mativation classes," cited in 13 of the 17 complete 
service plans we observed. These classes were described by OIC case managers as social-recreational 
group activities intended to build an affiliation and trust, in support of engaging the clients in 
additional needed services later. However, in none of these cases were service plans later updated to 
include services intended to deal with more serious problems. 

Service plans result in few referrals to services other than those provided by OIC. Of the 57 service 
needs for which providers were identified in 21 cases, ortly IS referrals involved providers other than 
OIC: 6 referrals were for alternative education services, and 3 referrals were for child care. Only four 
cases included referrals to any services other than child care or alternative education that were not 
provided through OIC. 



Wc observed no indication in any cases that services included in plans were not available on a timely 
basis to the teenagers who needed them. However, in interviews, county staff and case managers 
expressed dissatisfaction with the narrow range of alternative education options available locally. Case 
managers also explained that services known to be unavailable would not be included in service plans. 



Monitoring and Follow>lIp 

Case managers routinely and reliably continued to monitor their clients' school attendance, through 
reports sent directly from the school districts to QIC. However, files included little documentation of 
follow-up activities related to the prescribed service plans, including those services QIC was to 
provide. 

It is unclear whether this is a documentation problem or an absence of activity, since case managers, 
when interviewed, could in several instances comment upon a teenager’s participation even though it 
was not documented in the hie. In addition, several files noted that teenagers were presented with 
rewards for regular attendance at prescribed OIC workshops and groups, which indicates that the case 
manager was aware of a teenager’s participation. 

We observed no instances in which assessments were updated after having been performed, and OIC 
policies do not include a provision for routine updating of assessments. 

Additional Observations 

Leamfare case managers in Racine County exhibit a notable level of involvement with their clientele 
which cannot be described with quantitative measures. Our questions about the processing of certain 
cases would often elicit explanations that exhibited familiarity with and personal concern about clients’ 
situations. For example, one file indicated that the case manager was aware a potential client was 
three months pregnant before having direct contact with her. When asked how she knew, the case 
manager explained that a friend of the teenager’s, a current OIC client, had mentioned i ;. The case 
manager then renewed attempts to contact the teenager and was successful at engaging the family in 
light of the new circumstances. 




Teenagers in the group interview expressed satisfaction with OIC services. Confirming case managers’ 
explanations of why clients accept offers of ser'^ces, teenagers cited word-of-mouth referrals from 
friends and relatives when asked how they came to be involved with OIC. 



Summary 

Leamfare case management in Racine County has several strong features. Case managers appear to 
have relatively long tenure in their jobs and have developed extensive knowledge of their clientele. 
Individual and sometimes highly personalized offers of service are made to all teenagers with reported 
attendance problems, on a consistently timely basis. OIC case managers appear to have effective 
contact with economic support staff, which enables them to obtain current addresses and telephone 
numbers and, on occasion, to assist economic support staff in correcting attendance information. The 
assessment instrument appropriately focuses on the causes of the attendance problem while covering 
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the range of personal, social, and economic issues that might disrupt a teenager’s ability or motivation 
to attend school. Finally, QIC case managers arc provided with complete and timely school attendance 
information, so they arc able to notice improvements or deterioration in their clients’ attendance 
promptly. 

To improve Leamfarc case management in Racine County: 

• The County could devise a way to clearly identify for QIC which 
clients arc to be offered case management services and which 
previously referred clients are no longer eligible. Under the current 
system, OIC case managers spend a significant portion of time 
reviewing attendance and other data to determine a client’s current 
AFEXT and Leamfarc status, which is largely redundant with the tasks 
being performed by economic support worlcers. 

• OIC case managers could expand the methods by which they offer 
case management services to clients, particularly by attempting home 
visits in more cases. In addition, care should be t^en that all mailed 
invitations contain information regarding the location of the OIC office 
and directions to reach it. 

• Assessments could include information from additional sources, 
particularly school officials arxl county social workers who may be 
working with the teenager and his or her family. Even if this 
information is not written into the assessment instrument itself, case 
managers could inform themselves in more detail about ongoing 
services, instead of relying solely on information reported by the 
families. 

• Service plans could be more comprehensive and include referrals of 
teenagers and their families to a broader range of services. 

• Monitoring of the clients’ performance with regard to the service plans 
could be more frequent and consistent, and service plans could be 
updated more regularly, particularly when they include referrals to 
motivational classes in anticipation of involving the teenager later in 
more substantive problem-solving services. 
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APPENDIX XIV 



Rock County 

Learnfare Case Management ProHle 



Presanction activities are perfonned by economic support specialists in the Rock County Department 
of Social Services. Case management services are provided by both the County’s youth services 
division, which employs one full-time Learnfare case manager, and counselors at a contracted service 
agency. Helping Urban Beloit (HUB). 

During our study period, however, a case manager in the County’s economic support division had 
responsibility for both presanction activities and case management services. In July 1993, 
responsibility for case management services was removed from the economic support division and 
assigned to the youth services division, at which time all procedures were reviewed. 

In CY 1992, Rock County spent its entire $46,288 allocation of supplementary Learnfare case 
management funding. For CY 1993, the County was allocated $49,720, of wMch $41,098 had been 
spent through November 1993. In addition, the County received $1 10,243 in federal funds, and 
provided a matching amount, during CY 1993 as part of a multi-year project grant to provide 
counseling and support services for pregnant teenagers and teenage parents in Beloit. 



Learnfare Teenagers with Reported Attendance Problems 

As indicated by a Learnfare status of "monitored," "sanctioned," or "good cause," 323 teenagers were 
reported to have attendance problems for at least one month during the 1992-93 school year. Of these, 
70.3 percent were female, and 38.7 percent were heads of households. 

As of January I, 1993, the average age of teenagers with reported attendance problems was I6.S years: 



Age 


Distribution 


12 


0.7% 


13 


6.9 


14 


10.8 


15 


13.9 


16 


13.6 


17 


17.3 


18 


17.0 


19 


18.6 


20 


1.2 



Review Procedures and (General Findings 

Selection and observation of a representative sample of cases was made difficult by inadequate 
recordkeeping during the study period. Because Rock County staff had informed us that case 
management records for the period we intended to review were not in order, we initially requested 
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whatever files could be located; 37 were available at that time. Later, we randomly selected 65 cases 
from a listing of teenagers who would have been referred under county policies during our study 
period; records were located for 40, and these served as our sample. 

Eighteen files in our sample did not contain enough information to permit observations regarding case 
activity. Of the 22 cases in which some activity was recorded, as of August 31, 1993, 

3 case records contained evidence of Leamfare assessments: 

2 open but inactive 

1 status not clear 

19 case records contained no evidence of assessments: 

1 offers in progress 

2 offers ceased — no response 

1 case closed — impro\'^ Leamfare status 

5 offers ceased — clie:.t became ineligible 

7 offers ceased — no reason given 

3 status not clear 

Our direct observations of case management activity relate to services provided before 

August 31, 1993, after which time extensive changes to Rock County’s case management procedures 

took full effect. Although we interviewed staff and reviewed documents relating to the new 

procedures, we cannot comment fully on their implementation because they were not included in our 

fieldwork. 

In addition to reviewing case records and documents pertaining to the policies and procedures adopted 
for case management in Rock County, we interviewed county staff, staff of HUB, and a group of 
teenage mothers served by HUB. 



Presanction Procedures 

'n February 1993, the Department and Legal Action’s review of presanction procedures found several 
deficiencies, which include: 

• failure to provide dates of unexcused absences in the prior semester 
when the basis for monitoring was ten or more absences in the most 
recently completed semester; 

• incomplete documentation of exemption and good-cause challenges by 
sanctioned client; and 

• use of a non-standard form to document client response to presanction 
notice regarding school attendance information. 



In response, Rock County submitted a corrective action plan and adopted other procedures, which 
included: 

• assigning two economic support specialists to handle all aspects of an 
AFDC case with Leamfare teenagers through the presanction process; 

• developing new fonns designed as checklists to track each Leamfare 
case, supplement present documentation requirements, and ensure that 
all of the prescribed steps in the presanction process are followed; and 

• reviewing all sanctions entered for the months of October, November, 
and December 1992 and January 1993, and repeating presanction 
procexlures for those cases in which errors had been made. 



County Offers of Case Management 

During the 1992-93 school year. Rock County made no offers of case management services beyond 
the formal, routine notices included on standard state forms. However, since July 1, 1993, the case 
manager has been making additional offers through a series of letters developed for different 
recipients, such as parents of Leamfare teenagers, teenagers on monthly monitoring, and dropouts. 
These letters all include a description of the services the case manager can provide, a discussion of the 
services available to help teenagers return to or remain in school, and a request that the teenager or the 
teenager's parent(s) telephone the case manager to arrange a meeting. 

Under the new procedures, HUB staff will also reemit additional teenagers for services through 
outreach efforts, such as visits to the schools. The county Leamfare case manager reviews a list of 
new clients each month to identify those eligible for Leamfare services. 



Family Assessments 

Lack of documentation made it difficult to determine whether the previous case manager had been 
completing family assessments and developing service plans during the 1992-93 school year The 
three assessments for which we had evidence appeared to be informal conversations with the 
teenagers’ families in which problems preventing a teenager from attending school were not identified 
explicitly: for example, one case file indicated the reason the teenager wa& not attending school was 
because the student did not like school. There was evidence that the previous case manager had 
discussed services such as child care and assistance with school eruDllment with other Leamfare 
teenagers, although as.sessments were not completed and there was no documentation that any services 
had been provided in these cases. 

Under Rock County’s new procedures, the county Leamfare ca.se manager and HUB staff will both 
complete assessments for lx;amfarc teenagers involved in their programs. The Leamfare case manager 
is expected to review the assessments completed by HUB staff to ensure that they are appropriately 
documented and that service needs identified by the counselors are Ixiing addressed. 



Service Plans 



Because assessments completed during our study period were not thorough, the previous case manager 
did not identify specific services to address the teenagers’ attendance j roblems. For example, one 
service plan was limited to statements that the teenager should improve both attendance, to prevent 
future sanctions, and relationships with school officials: the case manager provided information about 
gangs to the teenager’s mother. The service goal indicated on this assessment was high school 
graduation, and the recommended "service," high school, was to continue until graduation. 

Current county staff believe, and some documentation exists, that the previous case manager also met 
frequently with school officials to discuss Leamfare teenagers’ attendance problems and develop 
arrangements under which they could return to school, such as flexible schedules or other alternatives. 
However, this activity was not well documented. 

County staff stated that Rock County has sufficient services available to address the problems that 
could prevent teenagers from attending school. In particular, there are several alternative education 
programs offered in the county, ranging from GED instruction at Blackhawk Technical College to 
programs for teenage parents. 



Monitoring and FoIIow-Up 

According to county policy, case management services are to terminate when attendance improves or 
the teenager graduates, leaves AFDC, or is no longer cooperating with the case manager. During our 
study period, case closure was determined exclusively by the previous case manager, and case files did 
not include documentation as to why active cases were being closed. 



Summary 

0 

During the study period, Rock County had not implemented minimum requirements for Leamfare case 
management However, since then the County has made substantial progress, including: 

• developing a policy and procedures for offering Leamfare case 
management to sanctioned teenagers and, depending on workload, 
teenagers on monthly monitoring; and 

• developing standards for documentation of Leamfare assessments and a 
procedure by which assessments performed by the contracted case 
management agency will be reviewed by the county Leamfare ca.se 
manager. 

Leamfare case management in Rock County might be further improved by adopting additional written 
procedures that describe the expectations and goals of case management services, in accordance with 
the Leamfare Case Management Manual to be distributexl by the Department. 
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APPENDIX XV 



Sheboygan County 
Learnfare Case Management Proflle 



Both presancUon activities and Learnfare case management are performed by staff of the Sheboygan 
County Department of Human Services. Economic support specialists are responsible for presanction 
procedures; Learnfare case management services are provided by a .5 FTE county social woricer, who 
also reviews the cases of all Learnfare teenagers with repotted attendance problems to deteimine 
whether the family is currently receiving social services and whether Learnfare case management will 
be offered. 

Sheboygan County spent its CY 1992 and 1993 allocations of supplemental Learnfare case 
management funding, which totaled $3,130 and $3,369, respectively. Because of the relatively small 
number of AFEHT teenagers with reported attendance problems, the County will not receive additional 
state funding for Learnfare case management in 1994. 



Learnfare Teenagers with Reported Attendance Problems 

As indicated by a Learnfare status of "monitored," "sanctioned," or "good cause," S9 teenagers were 
reported to have attendance problems for at least one month during the 1992-93 school year. Of these, 
S4.2 percent were female, and 18.6 percent were heads of households. 

As of January 1, 1993, the average age of teenagers witli reported attendance problems was 16.1 years: 



Age 


Distribution 


12 


1.6 


13 


5.1 


14 


15.3 


15 


15.3 


16 


16.9 


17 


25.4 


18 


13.6 


19 


6.8 



Review Procedures and (General Findings 

Wc reviewed the cases for all 59 teenagers reported to have attendance problems during our study 
period. As of August 31, 1993, 

5 case records contained evidence of Learnfare assessments; 

3 closed — client attained goals or improved Ixarnfare status 

2 closed — client became ineligible 
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54 case records contained no evidence that Leamfare assessments had been performed: 

45 clients did not receive individual offers of Leamfare case management 
8 client refused services 

1 offers ceased — client became ineligible 

Of the 45 clients who were not offered Leamfare case management, 29 were already receiving social 
services, and 18 of these had received assessments. Offers were withheld for the remaining 16 clients 
for various reasons, including absence of a current attendance problem. 

We interviewed the county Leamfare coordinator and the social woricer supervisor. In addition, the 
Leamfare coordinator arranged for us to meet with two teenagers. 



Presanction Procedures 

The Department and Legal Action’s joint review of Sheboygan County’s presanction procedures 
reported four areas of non-compliance: 

• dates used as a basis for establishing teenagers’ Leamfare status were not clearly 
documented; 

• presanction review letters were incorrectly completed; 

• good-cause narratives were incorrectly completed or not completed although 
circumstances required them; and 

• economic support workers and the case manager were inaj^ropriately requiring 
teenagers and their families to ask school officials to change unexcused absences to 
excused absences when the appropriate action may have been to grant the teenager a 
good-cause release from Leamfare attendance requirements. 

In response to these findings, the County indicated it would take the following actions: 

• economic support supervisois will review all cases before sanctions are entered; 

• economic support workers will receive training; and 

• a team will be assembled to conduct internal reviews of sanctioned cases. 



County Offers of Case Management 

As noted, the Leamfare case manager reviews the cases of all teenagers with reported attendance 
problems to determine whether individual offers of case management will be made. During our study 
period, letters offering Leamfare ca.se management were sent to 14 families, 5 of whom accepted 
services and received as.scssmcnts. 
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The case manager did not offer case management to 45 of the 59 teenagers with reportec attendance 
problems. In 29 cases the teenagers had other, active social services cases at the time of their 
Lxamfarc referrals, and the Lcamfare case manager contacted their current case managers to explain 
the Lcamfare program and report the teenageis’ cutrcni Leamfare status. 

The remaining 16 teenagers were not offered Leamfare case management for other reasons. Although 
county policy regarding offers of case management services places highest priority on sanctioned 
teenagers, the case manager offered services to monitored teenagers in the earlier part of our study 
period. This practice was discontinued because of workload concerns. Case management was also not 
offered if a family had recently left the county or would soon lose eligibility for Leamfare case 
management because of the teenager’s age or as a result of leaving AFDC. 



Family Assessments 

The Leamfare case manager in Sheboygan County, a county social worker, performs assessments both 
for Lcamfare teenagers and for teenagers involved in judicial actions, such as truancy or delinquency 
cases. For Leamfare assessments, the case manager first checks for existing records of county socird 
services that families may have received, then visits clients’ homes to conduct family interviews based 
on a comprehensive six-page questionnaire that focuses on family history and relationships; personal 
behavior; and educational experience, itKluding reasons for the poor attendance. 

Each of the five Leamfare assessments completed by the case manager appeared to be appropriately 
thorough. In two cases, older teenagers requested and were provided help with specific services, and a 
complete assessment was not performed. In the three other cases, the case manager performed an 
assessment of the family needs similar in scope and content to those performed for the 18 teenagers 
with tmancy problems who had court-ordered service plans. 



Service Plans 

Service plans clearly related to the school attendance problems and appeared thorough, covering all 
needs identified in the assessments. Recommended services included referrals to alternative education 
programs, English as a Second Language instmetion, child care, and housing. In one case, the teenage 
mother was identified as in need of, and provided with, a protective payee to receive and manage her 
AFDC payments. Referrals to service in some cases were made by giving the clients instructions on 
how to arrange services, but the case manager also contacted the recommended service provider to 
ensure iliat contact had been made. In other cases, the case manager arranged services on behalf of 
the family. 



Monitoring and Follow-Up 

The Lcamfare ca.se manager used a client monitoring form to document client contact, .services 
recommended and provided, the client’s progress after referrals are made, and updates to the service 
plan Both Lcamfare clients and clients who received case management services based on an earlier 
rcicrral received appropriate and regular follow-up. 



Additional Observations 



As noted, we reviewed 18 assessments provided to Uamfare teenagers as a result of other referrals to 
social services prior to their Leamfare referrals. These assessments appeared thorough and routinely 
addressed school attendance problems, and the cases were actively monitored after assessment. An 
average of 2.8 needs were identified in each case: the most commonly identified need was 
supervision, which was noted in all 18 assessments. 

The extent to which Leamfare teenagers receive case management from social workers other than the 
Leamfare case manager has raised questions in Sheboygan County. Although relying on the social 
worker already involved in each case has clear benefits with regard to continuity and coordination of 
services, the Department has questioned whether non Leamfare case managers are sufficiently familiar 
with Leamfare documenUtion requirements, particularly the requirement to file exception reports when 
clients cannot obtain recommended services within 30 days of referral. Although county staff report 
that no delays have been experienced, the County agreed to address the delay issue by referring 
teenagers on monthly monitoring, whenever possible, to a single case manager trained in Leamfare 
documentation upon their first involvement with county social services. 



Summary 

Leamtare case management in Sheboygan County has several strengths. The case manager, a social 
worker who also has responsibilities for court-ordered services including truancy enforcement, is 
familiar with the range of services available in the County and has ready access to records of prior 
services and to consultation with other social workers. The forms and procedures for assessment and 
case monitoring ensure thorough handling of each case from inception to closure. 

Sheboygan County could consider making individual offers of Leamfare case management to all 
monitored teenagers. 



**** 
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APPENDIX XVI 



Winnebago County 
Learnfare Case Management Proflle 



In Winnebago County, presanction activities for Learnfare teenagers are performed under contract with 
a private agency, rather than by county economic support staff. The County has contracted with the 
Winne-Fond Lake Private Industry Coimcil since January 1, 1993; before that date, it had contracted 
with Chikowski Enterprise, Inc. 

The contracted agency has one counselor who spends four hours per week (0.1 FTE) on Learnfare 
presanction responsibilities. In CY 1992, Winnebago County spent its entire allocation of 
supplemental Learnfare case management funding, $9,906, on presanction aaivities. For CY 1993, 
Wirmebago County was allocated $10,614, of which $9,428 had been spent through November 1993. 



Learnfare Teenagers with Reported Attendance Problems 

As indicated by a Learnfare status of "monitored," "sanctioned," or "good cause," 106 teenagers were 
reported to have attendance problems for at least one month during the 1992 -9 school year. Of these, 
68.9 percent were female, and 40.6 percent were heads of households. 

As of January 1, 1993, the average age of teenagers with reported attendance problems was 16.5 years: 



Review Procedures and General Findings 

For our review, we randomly .selected 24 ca.ses, or just over 22 percent of teenagers with attendance 
problems. In no records did we observe evidence of case management activity, such as individual 
offers of service, assessments, or service plans: only presanction activities took place. Although case 
management activities are described in annual county plans, case management services have not been 
provided for Ixamfarc teenagers in Winnebago County. There is some evidence that even those 
families who requested .services did not receive IvCarnfarc case management. 



Age 



Distribution 



12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 



1 . 0 % 

6.6 

8.5 

12.3 
16.0 
17.9 

26.4 

10.4 
0.9 
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Wc also interviewed county and agency staff responsible for the Leamfare program in Winnebago 
County. We were unable to interview teenagers from this county because no case management 
services had been provided during the study period. 



Presanction Procedures 

In July 1993, the Department and Legal Action’s joint review of Winnebago County’s presanction 
procedures found several deficiencies, including: 

• no documentation that a review of current enrollment and prior- 
semester attendance records had been completed before a teenager was 
placed on monthly monitoring; 

• incomplete information provided on presanction forms mailed to 
clients; and 

• incomplete documentation of exemption and good-cause discussions 
with sanctioned clients. 

In response, Winnebago County submitted a corrective action plan and adopted other procedures, 
which include: 



shifting oversight of the contract with Winne-Fond Lake from the 
social services program director to the financial assistance division 
manager, 

assigning a county economic support specialist responsibility for 

oversight of Leamfare procedures; and 
* 

reviewing policy directives from the Department and establishing 
training sessions for county staff who deal with Leamfare. 



Offers of Case Management Services 

Winnebago County extends no personalized offers of case management services, but instead relies on 
the formal, routine offers included on the monitoring, presanction, and sanction notices. According to 
the Winne-Fond Lake counselor, potential clients seldom respond to routine offers of case management 
services. 

The County’s 1994 Leamfare Case Management Plan states that eligible Leamfare teenagers are to be 
contacted by an initial offer letter prior to being sanctioned, and it includes a copy of that letter. 
However, the counselor in the contracted agency reported having received instructions from the 
County to send no such offers. County staff confirmed for us their intention that the contracted 
agency perfonn only presanction activities and make no additional efforts to recruit clients for case 
management services. 



On several occasions, clients have apparently inquired about or requested case management services, 
which were not provided. In one file, we observed an inquiry from a potential client, but no response 
was recorded and no case management was provided. Legal Action found two cases in which clients 
apparently responded to the routine offer in a presanction notice but were provided no services, 
although documentation in the case files indicates they could have benefited from case management. 
The contracted counselor recalled one teenage mother who requested and received assistance with 
child care during the 1992-93 school year but declined other case management services. 



Assessments 

Although no Leamfare case management assessments have been performed, the County has established 
procedures to complete assessments when clients request services. According to the counselor in the 
contracted agency, the assessment process involves sending the client family a five-page questiormaire, 
which is to be completed before a meeting. 



Summary 

Winnebago County has not developed a process to provide case management services. The contracted 
agency performs presanction activities rather than case management. Intervention and on-site 
oversight by state staff will be required to ensure that Winnebago County develops and implements a 
system for providing Leamfare case management. 



**** 
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